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PREFACE 


III.XDREDS of books and articles have been writtt'n about 
fbe Panama Canal and tlie Canal Zone, but \'cr\' little 
has been published, especially in recent \'ears, about the 
Republic of Panama. This dearth of literature dealing 
with the Isthmian nation e.tists not onK- in English lam 
guage collections, but in the Spanish well. Professor 
De.xter Perkins in his recent scholarly work. The I'lnfcd 
States and the Caribbean, notes that “Panama needs an 
analyst of the first order (p. 239'. This comment, from 
a \er\ authoritative source, underlines the need. It is 
hoped that the following study, coserin g a limited area 
in the foreign relations of Panama. ma\- contribute to fill¬ 
ing some gaps in the historiography of this small, but stra¬ 
tegically important, Latin American state. 

Panama is one of the smallest of the -American nations 
in area, and the smallest in population. Yet because it is 
bisected by the great interoceanic canal and because it is 
located in the geographic heart of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, it is often regarded by military and naval e.vperts 
as the keystone of the Inter-American System of securit\\ 

Although interest has usually centered upon the stra¬ 
tegic military' importance of Panama, there is ample rea¬ 
son for consideration of the Isthmian Republic in fields 
other than those of military concern. This work is pri¬ 
marily an attempt to trace Panama’s role in the de\ elop- 
ment of the spirit of international cooperation as a dv- 
namic political force of the tw'entieth centuiy*. For the 
purposes of this study the concept of international coop- 
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eratioH has been defined in terms not only of regional 
developments, such as the Inter-American System, but in 
prefects of cjeneral international collaboration such as the 
League of Nations. Furthermore, the record unfolded has 
sometimes e\'en been a chapter in bilateral relations. 
Panama's part in World \^'ar I, for example, was not a 
case of action under Inter-.American autlioriW, or even 
of cooperation within tlie grand alliance against Ger- 
2 nan\-. It was essentially an action undertaken in con- 
|imction with the United States of America. 

The record of Panama in international cooperation 
has. on tlie whole, been a fa\'orable and heartening story. 
It constibates a valuable case study of a Latin American 
state in the process of serving regional, as "well as world¬ 
wide, projects of diplomatic, cultural, economic, scientific, 
and militaiy- collaboration for the common welfare of the 
human race. The devotion which has characterized 
Panama’s long work in behalf of international amiW, and 
the hish caliber of the statesmen w^ho have spoken for her 
in the councils of the Americas and of the w'orld, have 
given the Republic attention, prestige, and recognition 
considerablv out of proportion to her size and po%ver. 

In putting together the detailed information and draw'- 
ing the conclusions which have gone into the making of 
this book, the author wishes to acknowledge the im¬ 
measurable benefits he received from the timely adxice, 
constructive criticism, and encouraging guidance of Pro¬ 
fessor Arthur P. Whitaker of the UniversiW of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, his teacher and his friend. Many other friends and 
associates have given generously of their time and counsel. 
Mr. Edward Schuster of New York, author of distin¬ 
guished works in the field of Latin American Law, al¬ 
though in ill health, gave his precious time and friendly 
interest to the WTiter and made available to him the re- 
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sources of his splendid private library-. Sefior Carbss Ber- 
guido, Jr., Coordinator of Slapping for tlie Pan.iin.mian 
Embassy in Washington, and Consul Genera! ni p.m.iina 
in Philadelphia, has also given greatly valued a.ssistance 
and ad\'ice, and read and criticized tlie manuscript. Nfr. 
Harley Xotter, Special Advisor to the U. S. Assistant Secre- 
tarv’ of State for United Nations Affairs, was also veiy- 
helpful and made recommendations which proved fniitbil 
in research. Also in the State Department, the author was 
given ver\' great assistance by Mr. William Burton Sowash. 
of the Panamanian desk. Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Inter-American Affairs, Middle .American Affairs, Cen¬ 
tral America and Panama Division, and bv Mr. Robert A. 
Thayer, of the Division of Civil Aviation. 

Many thanks must also be given to Lieutenant Com¬ 
mander George A. Brackett, USN, to Lieutenant W illiam 
Miller, USNR, and to Lieutenant George Busb}', USXR, 
who used their own time and personal automobiles to take 
the author far and wide through Panama and the Cana! 
Zone, and made it possible for him to studv the countrv 
and mingle with all sorts and conditions of people. The 
writer is also indebted to a number of Panamanian friends 
who arranged introductions and inter\-iews and e.\;tended 
the hospitality of their homes and clubs. Above all he 
will remember the friendly interest taken in his labors 
by his late Excellency, Don Domingo Diaz Arosemena, 
President of Panama and venerable statesman of the Re¬ 
public. This friendship dated from the time of the author s 
service as a U. S. naval officer in World War 11. 

A word of appreciation goes to the attaches of the 
Archivo Nacional, in Panama City, wffiere the distin¬ 
guished scholar, Juan Antonio Susto, has helped to create 
an atmosphere favorable to historical research; to cus¬ 
todians of records at the 15th Naval District, Balboa, 
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C;.i],al Zone; ar*d at tlie Office of Naval Records and 
WaM'-'n^tun. D. C. 

OhitiJi oi the Division of Historical Policy Research, 
State Departinei-it. Washington, D. C., furthered the 
•ir/J'.or's work in man}' ways, and particular note is taken 
of kind courtesies shown by Dr. E. Taylor Parks, His¬ 
torical Advisor of the Department, by Mr. Almon R. 
Wright and bv Miss TeiTell and Mrs. Cross in Dr. Parks’s 
office. The writer is also indebted to Dr. W. Neil Franklin, 
.Mrs. J. B. Carroll of the Foreign .\ffairs Section, and Miss 
Kellev of the Central Search, all at tire National Archives; 
and to Mr. Willard M’ebb, Stack and Reader Division, 
Librarv of Congress, Washington, D. C., for courteous 
assistance during long and fruitful periods of research 
in the rich collections under their charge. 

There are many others who deserve acknowledgments, 
particularlv various staff members at the Instituto Na- 
cional, in Panama City, the Librarx' of the Panama Canal 
at Balboa Heights, the Library of the CiW of New York, 
the Library of the Philadelphia Regional Inter-American 
Center, the Libraries of the Universits' of Pennsylvania, 
and tlie Thomas D. Sullix an Memorial Librarv^ of Temple 
Universitv. Finally, but by no means least, grateful note 
is taken of long hours spent in txping and arranging the 
manuscript by Mrs. Helen Thompson Ealy and Miss 
Geraldine B. Snyder. 

Lawrence O. Ealy 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Matj II, 1951 
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CHAPTEK OXE 


Panama: The Crossroads of the World 


T he Republic of Panama is the youngest of the .Ameri¬ 
can family of sovereign states. It will celebrate its fir>t 
fift\’ years of national independence in The creat 

importance of this Central American nation to the hemi¬ 
sphere, and to the world, is evidenced by geography. In 
the twentieth centuiy the Panama Cana! nnderiines' this 
fact, but the Isthmian region has alwavs been a pathway 
for the white man’s transit between the .Atlantic and the 
Pacific, ever since Balboa crossed the countiv in 1513. 

The romance and glamour of history are to be found in 
innumerable places in the jungles, mountains, and palm- 
fringed shores of Panama. Christopher Columbus, Balboa, 
Francis Drake, Pedro Arias de Avila, and Henry Morgan 
move through the pages of the colonial era, and the wealth 
of the stricken country' of the Incas poured for vears across 
the Isthmus over the Gold Road from Old Panama to Porto 
Bello on its w'ay to Spain. In the mid-nineteenth century 
the California gold rush started a new stream of traffic 
across this narrow' bridge between the oceans, and Aspin- 
w'all s railroad, the Western Hemisphere’s first transconti¬ 
nental line, was finished before the end of the year 1S55. 
For a time after the North American Civil War, interest in 
Panama lagged, but the past half century and a quarter 
have seen this ancient land of Darien once more become 
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line i')i the most \ital spots of the earth because of the 
Laii.il-bi'.ildiiig erittrprises of tliis era. 

theFtriicgle of Hispanic -\merica for independ- 
t-nce several battles were fought on Panamanian soil. In 
Xovember IS21. a local junta declared tlie region inde- 
penclent of Spam and voted to join Gran Colombia, the 
nation of Simon Bolivar. During the next eighty-tvi-o years 
relations witli the land of the Liberator were spasmodic. 
On several occasions the Isthmus declared its independ¬ 
ence of Bogota, and frcqiientlv tlie local administration 
was fiillv autonomous. Technically the union was main¬ 
tained, however, for most of this period, even with the 
original state of Gran Colombia disintegrating. The 
Isthmus did not reach a permanent parting of the w-ays 
with Colombia until IWS, although it was a constant 
center of revolutionary activity.^ 

Long political affiliation with the land of the Liberator 
did not leave the traces one might logically expect. It is a 
significant commentary' that Panama does not have a pro¬ 
nounced “Bolivarian” tradition. It is not a Bolivarian 
state in the sense that Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Bolivia have been classed to be by eminent 
authors. Of course Panamanian historians make much of 
their country’s link with the career of the Liberator,^ and 
the outspokenly patriotic citizenry' of the Isthmian Re¬ 
public are also understandably proud of it. In the summer 
of 1926 the Government of Panama called a Pan American 
Congress to commemorate the Congress of Panama of 
1826, which was largely instigated by Bolivar.® At this 1926 
meeting a huge statue of the Liberator was unveiled in 
Panama City which had been erected pursuant to a reso¬ 
lution passed in 1923 at the Inter-American Conference in 
Santiago to thus honor BoMvar and to “commemorate his 
prophetic vision in calling the Congress of 1826.”* The 
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re.sulution of tlie SantiA'^o delegates had •'trettht-i! a p'-finl 
in Iiiston' somcwliat. for Boli\’ar did not uctnully tall thi- 
Congress, although h.e most certainly had mudr to dii witii 
inspiring it. 

Despite such sentimental reflections and atti\ itu-s. ho^'”'- 
ever, it is ob\ious that Panama differs from the arian 
group of states in many important respects. Not oidv h-is 
the Isthmus always been geographically isolated from the 
southern continent by an impenetrable jungle, but 
phvsiograpliic position between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific has brought literally the whole world to its dooi"- 
This passing of human traffic o^•e^ its soil resulted in List¬ 
ing heterogeneous imprints upon Panama's population, so 
that today they are ver\' different, ethnically, from the 
peoples of any of the other Bolivarian nations. 

About 15 per cent of the so-called Panamanians of today 
are what could be classed as Caucasian; some 10 per cent 
are pure Negro; and the remaining 75 per cent are a niK- 
ture of various races, including about 1 per cent Orientals, 
mainly Hindus and Chinese.® Between 5 and T per cent 
are estimated to be of principally Indian stock,* but this 
figure is very conjectural. About three-fourths of the popu¬ 
lation of Panama City, and a high percentage of Colon, 
is composed of West Indian Negroes. In the haunts of 
these folk the Calypso-tjpe music of Trinidad and lamaica 
is predominantly heard,^ and the spoken language is an 
amusing mixture of Cockney, African, and the Oxford 
Dictionary^ 

The urban centers of Panama City (100,000) and Colon 
(40,000) are characterized by every color and creed: Ori¬ 
entals, Slavs, Jews, Negroes, Greeks, Italians, Arabs, 
Germans, Danes, Dutch, French, English, Egyptians, 
Turks, Armenians, Syrians, North Americans, and, of 
course, Spanish-speaking Greoles and Indians and mixtures 
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thereof.' The third city, Da%-id 1 10,000 '), in the far north¬ 
west comer of the country is more nearly homogeneous, 
of Indian-Mestizo nature, and nearly all Spanish speaking. 
Da\ id is an exception to the usual interior community of 
thatched huts, ill-kept streets, miserable shops and can- 
tinas, and crombling old churches. 

In David one can see old Panama—Creole Panama. Here 
is celebrated the festival of La Curnbia, with its pictur¬ 
esque dances performed to the rhythm of pebble-filled 
gourds or marccas. The ciU' has around it the prosperous 
agricultural and cattle-raising Chiriqui Province, of which 
it is the capital. David is far enough away from the Canal 
Zone for its people to have escaped the lure of wwking 
for the Yanqui dollar, which has caused so many to desert 
and neglect the rich farm lands in Colon, Cocle, and 
Panama provinces. Coffee, banana, hemp, and rubber plan¬ 
tations are also important enterprises in the Chiriqui 
coastal plain. 

Before the white man came there was a large native 
population on the Isthmus w^hich may have been as nu¬ 
merous as the 746,000 persons of all races w'ho inhabit the 
countrv- todav. The Tule, or San Bias, tribe occupied and 
ruled the Atlantic side from about foriy' miles south of 
Colon to South America. The Pacific side, just above South 
America, was occupied by the Guayami, w'ho are disclosed 
h\’ a recent Smithsonian expedition to hav^e possessed a 
remarkably advanced civilization.® All of these prided 
themselves upon keeping their race pure, and although 
today onlv a fraction of their former number they still 
forbid white settlement in their coimtiyv They despise the 
multi-race Panamanians ■who make up the bulk of the 
cotmtrv ’s national population and have managed to keep 
their comers of the Isthmus as completely Indian as any 

part of the Americas is today. 
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Tht’ iyp-i-.i! Pa:'jairja:':.i!i. pr>.sn:it (»f Ijettr.'CfiinriN pro¬ 
lix. is 'M d.irk v’i'iapkx: 'v. and light framt-. Irnt^ 
ntk-and-bnll f3i:ht>- ‘ii^d iniir.oral i xl.ihkiem'i. Bnt bt-' is 
onrt'vo’ls. artistic, pasjioiiate. ri'»;nar,tic rr.'.i'it-lo',iirg 
mttic. and intt-nsel}- pair' ’tic. Aid: nun lu- d’-niks a ^real 
leal, he is 'cltlon: intoxicated. He lus d<-rn'’»n'-trait'a little 
fBnitv for the bourgeois trades and h.i' lar^e!} shnrintti 
gncidture in his trek to net on Uncle S.tinh pay roll. 
liiddle-cLss occupations and irijsinessis are monopulizcHi 
>y persons not of Spanish or Indian blood, Isnt espt-cully 
>v ilindiLS. North American.s, Gtmian.s, and Chinese. The 
vhite-collar Panamanian of Cretde ar.cestr} usually goc-s 
nto kxv, medicine, dentistry, engineering, cr politics. A 
iirprising nvimber of government ofBcials ha\'e !>een doc- 
ors of medicine. 

Aside from the cities of Panama and Colon at the ter- 
iiinals of die railroad and canal crossing the Istlinins. and 
:lie Dax'id area, most of the population of Panama is eon- 
:entrated in the narrow, semi-arid coastal strip h'ing west 
of the Canal Zone—a region which is paradoxically caEed 
tlie '‘Interior.” The people who Ihe there eke out a miser¬ 
able e.xistence, for the most part, by fanning and fishing. 

Panama City and Colon are like another world from 
David, the San Bias country, or the Interior. The capital 
is a glamorous city of bars, shops, and cabarets. At night 
El Avenida Central, which runs crookedly through the 
city, is a glittering panorama of neon signs and lighted 
stores, while music and the sound of rexeliy- come from 
the open cantinas, and a busy motor traffic of buses 
{chivasK taxis, and private automobiles rolls along the 
thoroughfare. The number of motor cars is extraordinary’ 
for a T ,atin American city of Panama’s size.^" 

The capital of the Republic is a city of many contrasts, 
from the dreadful slum quarter known as “Calidonia” (the 
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heart of the \\’est Indian Negro district) to the stately, 
palm-lined avenues of Bella Vista, where the homes of 
the Creole families and tire embassies and legations of the 
foreicn powers form one of the most attractive residential 
areas" of Latin .\merica. The public buildings, cathedral, 
churches, schools, hospitals, and theatres of tlie city are 
imposing, and the swank Union Club, overlooking the 
Bahia de Panama, is the equal of Miamfs finest. Travehng 
about the citv in the inevitable chica, one is mipressed 
vi-ith the fact diat the subjects which seem to predominate 
in the conversation of the t^qilcal w’orking-class passenger 
are the national lottery, sex, and politics, in that order. 
The weekly Sunday morning drawing of the national 
lottery* has become a near-sacred rite to Panamanians. 
Indeed, manv North Americans have fought to beat the 
odds as well. One of them, an expatriated chorus girl 
do\TO on her luck, is reputed to have hit the lotteiy^ years 
ago to the tune of $K),(XX)—a sum she then judiciousK 
invested in a night club along the Avenida Central, which 
became a favorite haunt of North American tourists and 
servicemen through the years and made its owner a 
millionaire. 

Each year in the spring on Shrove Tuesday the people 
of Panama manifest the finest in their folklore and culture 
in the great Carnival Fiesta. Costume balls, float parades, 
**queens” of various realms for a day, dances, confetti, 
masquerades, decxiration of buildings, and a complete sus¬ 
pension of business, add to the magic and glamour of this 
occasion, which is celebrated in every city, village, and 
hamlet. The national carnival song “Mi Pollera," and the 
picturesque poUera costumes, reminiscent of Spanish co¬ 
lonial days, are never-to-be-forgotten sights of this gay 
season, 
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The Rip'iiMii oi Pan iziui is a Lir^tr irimtn tlain 
realise, and lia^ aliant t]:e >a!rie area tlte State nf Maine. 
At tile point of llie Canal Zone the IstluiiiLs on]\’ aliori 
forty inik's from .sea t" >ca. Tht only lircak in tlie tiritial 
ranT^ r)f m^amtains. the CordillerviS del BdBche occurs at 
this p.iiiit, wliere the Culelira cut rnadc^ tlie Canal feasfhle 
because the siiinniit had Iain only £290 fret al")0\e sea Itnel 
The climate is h'picai of ecpnitarial lands, Init nc-arl} half 
a centiii}’' of Xortli American inuenuiiya stemming ont 
froEi acti\ity within the Canal Zone, lias made the entire 
country a fairly favorable place for Caucasian liabitationh^* 

The natural basic industry of Panama is agricrdtiirm but 
it has not even approached a desirable stave of develop¬ 
ment, The same is true for e\€Ty roaiiufcictiiriiig enterprise 
and extractive indiistiya despite the natural wealth of the 
couiitnc The sad fact has alwa}'S been that the lure of high 
wages to be had working for the "Gringos"' in the Cana! 
Zone renders it impossible to secure a sufficient labor pool 
to undertake any extensive development. E\^eii when times 
are slack the workers will "sit it out" in their ho\'els m 
Calidoiiia, La Boca, or Colon, awaiting better emp!o\iiient 
conditions instead of striking out to attempt to earn a 
living from the land. 

The recent years since World War II ha\'e been such 
a slack time. The Wpical crises growing out of uiiemploy" 
nieiit have found no solution at die hands of successive 
Panamanian govemments, and there have been many 
bitter expressions, among upper-class Panamanians and 
intellectuals, of the old view that Panama sold its birth¬ 
right for a mess of pottage in granting the Canal Zone to 
the United States, and that the annual rental of $430.(XI3 
wffiich the Republic obtains for the perpetual leasehold 
does not begin to compensate for the many problems 
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which the existence of the Canal has deposited on 
Panama s doorstep. 

One of Panama’s greatest grievances, economically 
speaking, has been the resentment of her merchants over 
the existence of U.S. Government commissaries in the 
Canal Zone, which do an annual business of $30,000,000. 
The merchants quite naturally feel that most of this trade 
would come their way if the North American government 
would only close these estabhshments. Agitation toward 
this end has become one of the most complicating factors 
in the Republic’s relations with the Washington govern¬ 
ment, and inasmuch as the United States clings to the 
belief that such commissaries are necessary to induce 
North Americans to spend their hves working for the 
Canal Department, no early solution of this problem 
seems possible.^^ 

There is another side to this economic story. In peace¬ 
time thousands of tourists spend liberally in Panama City 
and Colon shops, theatres, restaxmants, cantinas, hotels, 
night clubs, and commercial houses. Obviously most of 
them are brought to Panama because of the Canal. The 
United States Army, Navy, Air Force, and Civil Service 
workers and their families, when seeking a good time usu- 
ally give the staid Canal 2k)ne establishments a quick 
go-by to taste the “hot-spot” entertaiiunent and recreation 
to be foimd in a thousand and one varieties in the gay 
cities of the Republic. The total of their expenditures by 
any reasonable estimate must run into millions of doUars 
each year. 

The great tragedy of Panama’s economy is that the 
Canal should have cast such a long shadow over it. The 
volcanic soil could be imusually productive for a tropical 
land. Where it has been attempted, the cultivation of 
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niaize^ oranges, pineapples, bananas, coffee, cociiriiits. 
papaya, rice, cocoa, sugar cane, yams, tobacco, and man¬ 
goes has been quite successful Yet the failure to pro\ide 
foodstuffs in quantity has left Panama entirelv dependent 
upon imports to feed the bulk of her population, Diiriii!! 
World War II, when German U-Boat successes tlireateiied 
to get out of hand, for a time in 1942 there was a 
serious tightening of the belt in the cities of Panama and 
Colond^ 

The Isthmus possesses a great wealth of timber—cedar, 
mahogany, lignum, coco-bolo, and the soft wood ceiba— 
but most of the forests have never been exploited despite 
nearness to cheap water transportation. The difficulW 
again has been the utter lack of neeessar}^ labor. 

The United Fruit Company and others lia\*e de\'eloped 
a small banana industr}-^ in Bocas del Toro and Chiiiqiii 
provinces. Some mining concessions, especially for gold, 
have been given to British interests. Aside from these the 
main enterprise unrelated to the Canal is fishing. The 
waters of the Golfo de Panama are filled with seaf ockI and 
are noted for big game fishing. Fish is the one foodstuff 
exported in some quantity, for the tuna fieet from the 
Pacific coast of the United States makes an annua! visit 
to the Bahia de Panama and takes away a very consider¬ 
able catch. Very few^ Panamanians are emploved in this 
operation, however, and the economic benefits are small. 

Investments in Panama are lopsidedly North American. 
Aside from their mining operations, noted above, the 
British have also obtained some water-powder, telephone, 
.and telegr.aph concessions.^^ But figures on Panamanian 
trade disclose the one-sidedness of the Yanqui economic 
fX)wer upon the Isthmus. As has been noted, Panama is an 
importer of foodstuffs and of consumer goods. In both 
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these categories the United States exercises a virtual mo¬ 
nopoly o£ the Isthmian market. In 1947, out of a total of 
$75,704,205 worth of imports, $57,969,352 came from the 
United States,^® and most of the balance was in foodstuffs 
from Argentina and other American nations.^® Britain, a 
great producer of consumer goods, has never been able 
to break into this market. A British commercial agent in 
Panama City recently recited to this writer, between sighs, 
the utter futility of his efforts to organize some competition 
for North American consumer goods. 

The Panamanian economy at this writing is precarious. 
The tourist trade has not as yet compensated for the loss 
of business sustained as a result of the demobilization of 
North American personnel brought to the Isthmus for 
wartime projects. A long-cherished dream for boosting 
tourist trade may be advanced if work is pushed on the 
Central American portion of the Pan American Highway. 
The section in Panama between David and the Costa 
Rican border is one of the most formidable gaps yet to 
be completed because of the jungle and mountainous ter¬ 
rain.^'’' Almost aU observers believe that an overland link 
to the United States would bring a tremendous increase in 
tourist traffic to the Isthmus. 

The inflationary bugaboo of skyrocketing prices has hit 
Panama as it has Latin America generally within the past 
few years. Poor economic conditions are often dynamically 
expressed in poHtical disaffection and governmental up¬ 
heavals. Panama has experienced a great deal of both and, 
as wiU be brought out time and time again in the succeed¬ 
ing chapters of this work, the foreign relations of the 
Repubhc, and the measure of her participation in projects 
of international cooperation, have always been tempered 
by the exigencies of domestic Isthmian politics. 
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Footnotes 

CHAPTER ONE 


Panama: The Crossroads of the World 

1. The story of the Isthmus of Panama prior to 1903 has been 
thoroughly explored in numerous works. In English the best in 
this writer’s opinion are Gerstle Mack, The Land Divided, A His¬ 
tory of the Panama Canal and other Isthmian projects (New York, 
1944); Miles P. DuVal, Cadiz to Cathay, the Story of the Long 
Struggle for a Waterway across the American Isthmus (Palo Alto, 
1940); Famham Bishop, Panama, Past and Present (New York, 
1916). In Spanish see C. Arrocha Graell, Historia de la indepen- 
dencia de Panama, sus antecedentes y sus causas 1821-1903 (Pan¬ 
ama, 1933); Felipe J. Escobar, El legado de los proceres: ensayo 
historico-political sobre la nacionalidad Panamena, (Panama, 1930); 
and Ramon M. Valdes, La independencia del Istmo de Panama: 
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CHAPTER TWO 


A Neu) Republic Enters the Family 

of Nations 


THE REVOLUTION which gave birth to the Repubhc of 
I Panama in 1903 was bom out of the vicissitudes pre¬ 
liminary to actual construction of a long-dreamed-of ship 
canal across the Isthmus. The idea of such a waterway had 
been recurrently considered since early colonial times. 
After the Wars of Independence the United States and 
Great Britain were vitally concerned and their interests 
often were in conflict in the Greater Gulf and Caribbean 
areas. The United States in 1846 signed the Bidlack- 
Mallorino Treaty with New Granada (as Colombia was 
then called) guaranteeing both the neutrahty of the 
Isthmus and New Granada’s control over it.^ The Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty of 1850, with Great Britain, was probably 
the most important negotiation of the first half of the 
nineteenth century concerning an Isthmian canal, and by 
its terms we agreed to share with the British in a sort of 
partnership any future project to build such a waterway.^ 
The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901 marked the retire¬ 
ment of Britain from the entire field of a projected Isthmian 
canal (including not only the Panama, but the Nicaragua, 
and other possible routes of such a waterway), and left the 
United States free to undertake such a project as a uni- 
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lateral action.® This agreement may be regarded as part 
of the developing Parallel Policy under which the United 
States and Great Britain were to collaborate in so many of 
the critical areas of the war-tom world during the twenti¬ 
eth century.^ 

A French company, headed by Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
because of a combination of factors—malaria and yellow 
fever, unexpected costs in cutting through the continental 
divide, and failure to get additional funds—made a failure 
of canal-digging operations in Panama between 1878 and 
1889. In 1903, after North American interests had pur¬ 
chased the French rights and installations, the United 
States negotiated the Hay-Herran Treaty giving Colombia 
$10,000,000 outright and $250,000 a year in exchange for 
a six-mde strip of land across the Isthmus. This treaty was 
rejected by the Colombian Congress because it felt gen¬ 
erally that the United States was receiving far too much 
for too htde.® 

At this point the Panamanian business and political 
leaders, who feared that the United States might decide 
to build a canal via an alternate route through Nicaragua, 
staged a revolution against Colombia. These Isthmians 
were well conditioned in the art of revolution by the expe¬ 
rience of a number of earlier uprisings. But this time they 
had the all-decisive support of the United States. Eminent 
writers have thoroughly covered this story of how the 
U.S. Navy and Marines prevented the landing of Co¬ 
lombian troops sent to quell the uprising, and how the 
United States recognized the independence of Panama 
three days after the Bevolution.® Professor Robert N. Burr 
sums it up very succinctly: “An outburst of regio nalism 
in Panama, looked upon with favor by the United States, 
brought about the secession of Panama.’”^ 

The Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903® between the 
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United States and Panama, whereby the North American 
repubhc received the Canal Zone, is also a general subject 
outside the scope of this work and already thoroughly ex¬ 
plored by other writers. Reference to it here is necessary 
because its ramifications have had considerable relation 
to the role of the Repubhc of Panama in various projects 
of international cooperation within this hemisphere and 
the world. 

The formal acceptance of the Republic of Panama into 
the international family of sovereign states was, like its 
abrupt independence, sponsored by the United States. The 
North American repubhc extended de jure recognition on 
November 13, 1903, when President Theodore Roosevelt 
received Phihppe Runau-Varilla as Panama’s first Minister 
in Washington.® The next day the United States Depart¬ 
ment of State cabled as follows to all of its diplomatic 
representatives abroad: 

The President yesterday fully recognized the Republic of 
Panama and formally received its Minister Plenipotentiary. 
You will promptly communicate this to the government to 
which you are accredited.^® 

This message started a succession of recognitions by 
foreign governments: France on November 16th, China 
the 26th, Austria-Hungary the 27th, Germany the 30th, 
Denmark on December 3rd, Russia the 6th, Sweden and 
Norway the 7th, Belgium the 9th, Nicaragua the 15th, 
Peru the 19th, Cuba the 23rd, Great Rritain and Italy the 
24th, and Japan, Costa Rica, and Switzerland the 28th.’^^ 
Colombia was the principal holdout. Her indignation was 
unbounded, and not until 1924 did she formally recog¬ 
nize the independence of Panama and exchange diplo¬ 
matic missions.^^ By the recognitions of the Great Powers, 
however, Panama had arrived, whether Colombia cared 
for the fact or not. 
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The circumstances of the Panamanian Revolution of 
1903 created new anti-Yanqui resentments among many 
of the states of Latin America, but their sympathy for 
Colombia did not go so far as to impel diplomatic snub¬ 
bing of the new Republic of Panama.^® Every state of the 
hemisphere except Colombia had followed along in the 
parade of recognitions within a few months. Brazil estab¬ 
lished a full legation in 1907, and as early as 1909 she held 
out a special hand of friendship in the form of a bilateral 
Treaty of Arbitration with Panama.^^ Soon the Republic of 
Panama had widespread diplomatic and consular missions, 
reaching into every comer of the earth.^® The vast mer¬ 
chant marine which the nation has acquired in recent 
times makes the consular service of Panama particularly 
important, and the Repubhc in 1949 had representatives 
performing such duties in faraway places like Shanghai, 
Port Said, Helsinki, Auckland, Hong Kong, Glasgow, Jera- 
salem, Oslo, Manila, and Capetown.^® 

On Febraary 13, 1904, the constitution of the new state 
was promulgated, and the Provisional Government Junta, 
which had administered the Repubhc since the Revolu¬ 
tion, abdicated. Article 147 of the Gonstitution, supple¬ 
mented by Law 37 of May 4, 1904, provided that the 
Golombian laws which were in force in the extinguished 
Colombian Department of Panama on November 2,1903, 
should continue in effect where not in conflict with decrees 
of the Junta, and with the New Constitution or the legis¬ 
lation of the Repubhc.^'^ During the next forty years the 
National Assembly gradually eliminated Colombian law 
upon the Isthmus. 

The new Panamanian Constitution differed from the 
classical North American model in that it provided no 
Vice-President, estabhshed a unicameral legislature, fixed 
the term of Supreme Court justices, and provided for the 
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appointment o£ provincial governors (later amended to 
permit their choice by popular vote). The President was 
dected for a four-year term by direct popular suffrage. 
Provision was later made for a presidential succession 
by having several vice-presidents. The Assembly enjoyed 
biennial sessions and could be convoked in special ses¬ 
sion by the President. The Cabinet of five ministers served 
at the pleasure of the Chief Executive. He appointed the 
five-member Supreme Court of Justice for tenns of ten 
years, but the justices could then seek reelection by the 
public to an indefinite number of additional terms. Pro¬ 
vincial governors originally appointed mayors of districts, 
and they in turn nominated magistrates. 

The Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores, a department 
of the government vsdth which we are intimately con¬ 
cerned, was set up by Law 68 of June 7, 1904, which 
annexed it to the Gobierno. But by Law 29 of June 24, 
1907 it was estabhshed as the Secretana de Relaciones 
Exteriores; on October 1, 1936, its name was changed to 
Secretana de Rehciones Exteriores y Communicaciones, 
and on January 2, 1941, it became a Ministry. The re¬ 
organization of the Cabinet by Legislative Decree No. 1 
of June 15,1945, again designated it as the Ministerio de 
Relaciones Exteriores. 

On January 2,1941, a new constitution became effective. 
This change in the basic law was inspired by President 
Amulfo Arias. The structural features of the new consti¬ 
tution were generally like those of 1904, but a new pro¬ 
vision which attracted widespread attention prohibited 
Panamanian citizenship in the future to certain categories 
of Negroes whose native language was not Spanish. There 
were two principal reasons for this clause—one cultural 
and one poHtical. It reflected the views of the powerful 
cult of Hispanidad, which Arias represented, and which 
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had long viewed with alarm the growing tendency of 
Anglo-Saxon language and cultural influences to “corrupt” 
the Hispanic heritage. And, more important perhaps, it 
constituted a device of the old Creole-descended ohgarchy 
to obhterate the political mfluence of the rapidly multiply- 
ing population of West Indian laborers imported into the 
Isthmus to work for the Yanqui Canal Administration. 
These people had demonstrated an increasing resistance 
to the arbitrary exercise of power based upon inherited 
prerogatives of a few “grand old families,” and had also 
shown a disquieting tendency to be influenced by the 
Yanqui autliority at Balboa Heights m the exercise of the 
functions of Panamanian citizenship. 

The RepubHc s third basic law was the Constitution of 
March 1,1946, which is still in effect.^® Although promul¬ 
gated by anti-Arias forces supposedly friendly to the 
United States, it has retained the Spanish language re¬ 
quirement for citizenship. The most plausible explanation 
for this seems to he in the undoubted fact that the propa¬ 
ganda of the Hispanidad-Nacionalista forces had whipped 
up such a fervor of intense patriotism and nationalism diat 
no government would have dared in 1946 to countenance 
any move smacking of a retreat from the battle to preserve 
the Hispanic heritage. In addition to this, the Bases Con¬ 
troversy, which is discussed in a subsequent chapter, was 
coming to a crisis in 1946, and even a regime friendly to 
Washington would not allow such friendship to weaken 
the national front by opening the door to increasingly 
greater participation in Panamanian pohtics of a huge 
English-speaking electorate which had often demonstrated 
its readiness to follow Yanqui influences and its complete 
lack of any sense of Panamanian “nationality.” 

The Constitution of 1946 also provided for a presi¬ 
dential succession of two elected vice-presidents. But even 
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this has failed to guarantee an orderly, constitutional devo¬ 
lution of the executive power, for in the summer of 1949, 
after the death of the venerable President Diaz Arose- 
mena, the two vice-presidents, Chanis and Chiari, in turn 
succeeded to the presidency, were in turn ousted by revo¬ 
lution, and the office ultimately wound up in the hands of 
ex-President Amulfo Arias, who had been the defeated 
opponent of Diaz in the election of 1948! 

The current Panamanian Constitution conforms to the 
general pattern of Latin American organic laws m that it 
includes much that would be handled by statute in the 
United States-social and labor rights, economic regula¬ 
tions, and details of judicial and political administration. 
Also typically Hispanic American is the emphasis placed 
upon citizenship and national sovereignty. It is interesting 
to note that by this Constitution provincial governors are 
again appointed by the Executive, the suflErage is enjoyed 
by women, and there is a gesture toward responsible par- 
Hamentary government in a provision requiring a cabinet 
minister to resign if the Assembly gives him a no- 
confidence vote by a two-thirds majority.^® 

Mention of national sovereignty immediately focuses 
attention on the ever-present shadow over Panama—the 
United States of America. One must then inevitably ask 
the question most pertinent to any treatment of the Re¬ 
public’s conduct of its foreign relations: How much free¬ 
dom of action has it enjoyed in this respect? Was the 
unfortunate remark of Philander C. Knox about “vest 
pocket republics” applicable to Panama? 

Article 136 of the Constitution of 1904 gave the United 
States the obligation to guarantee the independence and 
sovereignty of Panama, but it also gave it the right of 
intervention to “reestablish public peace and constitutional 
order.” This right to intervene by force had already been 
granted to the United States by the Hay-Bunau-VariUa 
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Treaty of 1903, together with an unlimited right to take 
over any land or waters within tihe Repubhc which might 
be regarded as necessary to the security or maintenance of 
the Panama Canal. 

These three concessions indisputably impaired the sov¬ 
ereignty of Panama, and to a degree were fiercely resented 
by the Repubhc’s voluble nationalist elements. Yet I think 
it can be questioned whether they made of Panama any 
subservient lickspittle to Washington in the realm of inter¬ 
national relations. There have been many times when the 
marshaling of states in favor of, or in opposition to, certain 
projects has been a matter of deep concern to the govern¬ 
ment of the United States. In this work I shall at appro¬ 
priate points cite instances of Panamanian opposition to 
the United States, in the Inter-American System, in the 
United Nations, and elsewhere, which should estab lish 
definitely that Panama has been suffered to act as a free 
agent in conducting its foreign relations. 

I use the expression “suffered to act as a free agent” 
because the fact is undeniable of course that the United 
States did have the power, and probably something of a 
right under the treaty concessions, to coerce the Republic 
of Panama at almost any time between 1903 and the 
coming of the Second World War. Prior to 1920 the United 
States did intervene four times in Panama’s domestic 
affairs, but such interventions brought about no change in 
foreign policy, had to do with preserving internal peace, 
and in every case were at the formal request of the then 
Government of Panama. There were several occasions, too, 
when the United States obtained results by a mere threat 
of intervention. But these also involved purely domestic 
issues.^® In the 1920’s even this type of intervention faded 
gradually from North American methods. In the adminis¬ 
tration of President Hoover in 1931 the Washington gov¬ 
ernment held aloof even when besought by various 
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Panamanian parties to intervene in order to guarantee a 
fair presidential election.^^ The slow drift of the United 
States toward acceptance of the Doctrine of Absolute 
Non-Intervention parallels its relations with Panama lead¬ 
ing to the Hull-Alfaro Treaty of 1936.^^ 

More often than not the Repubhc of Panama has found 
it to be in her own national best interest to support posi¬ 
tions taken by the United States. This national best interest 
is a matter of economics. Because Panama is the “Bridge of 
the Universe” its inhabitants have given their major atten¬ 
tion to living oflE the Canal and enterprises directly at¬ 
tributable to it, and are much too satisfied with this 
bonanza to bother about the very potential possibilities 
of their country’s natural resources. They have made the 
Canal their lifeblood, and without it they would be re¬ 
duced to a pitiful status economically. Consequently the 
Republic must cooperate with the Washington govern¬ 
ment in any measure clearly necessary to the security of 
the Canal. In the past the principal mistake of the United 
States has been in precipitately imposing its strategic con¬ 
clusions upon Panama, rather than in allowing the Pana¬ 
manians and their government to arrive independently at 
the inevitable decision that their own best national interest 
has required the Republic to support many policies pur¬ 
sued by the United States. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Panama and the Inter-American 
System, 1903-1923 


T he very heart of any study of international cooperation 
in the Western Hemisphere must be the Pan American 
movement, and the development of the Inter-American 
System. Examination of the foreign relations of most Latin 
American states demonstrates that this is so. Panama is a 
case study in point, and the story of her role within the 
Inter-American System makes something of a framework 
around which her diplomatic collaboration with others of 
the Earth’s nations can be reconstructed for the purposes 
of this dissertation. 

Panama, the Bridge of the Americas, has been closely 
linked by history and tradition to the Pan American move¬ 
ment. In 1826 the City of Panama was the site chosen for 
the Congress which was to a large extent summoned at the 
initiative of Simon Bolivar.^ Then of course the Isthmus 
was an integral part of the Liberator’s home state. Gran 
Colombia, and thus had no sovereign entity to participate 
sui generis in the historic dehberations that were con¬ 
ducted upon its soil. 

The meeting in Washington in 1889 was the first genuine 
Pan American Conference, since there for the first time 
both Latin and Anglo-American states were in attendance. 
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At this Congress Panama was again represented only as a 
part of the Repubhc of Colombia. The same was true of 
the meeting held in Mexico City in 1902. The concept of 
an Inter-American Union of some sort was nevertheless 
watched and cherished by many intellectuals in Panama 
during these earher years. One of the leading exponents 
of the idea. Dr. Justo Arosemena, whose works were 
widely read in Latin America during the later nineteenth 
century,^ was in fact a member of a very prominent 
Isthmian family,® although his writings are generally listed 
in Colombian bibliographies. 

Very soon after national independence was established 
an invitation was extended to Panama, through the United 
States, to become a member of the Bureau of American 
Republics.^ On May 8, 1905, the formal acceptance of 
this invitation was conveyed to the U.S. Secretary of State, 
John Hay.® Earlier in the same year Panama had experi¬ 
enced its first taste of Pan American activity when the 
Inter-American Medical Congress had held its sessions 
upon the Isthmus in order to observe at first hand the sani¬ 
tation and health program being carried on by General 
Goethals in the Ganal Zone.® 

At the Third International Conference of American 
States, convened at Rio de Janeiro in 1906, the Repubhc 
of Panama formally took its seat for the first time as a 
sovereign equal among its sister repubhcs of the Hemi¬ 
sphere. Jose Domingo de Obaldia enjoyed the distinction 
of representing his country at this historic Inter-American 
Conference.'^ Senor Obaldia was a Panamanian of great 
distinction and was, in 1906, Minister of Panama in Wash¬ 
ington. He was also Vice-President of the Republic at this 
time. He had been Governor of Panama under Golombian 
rule® and had joined the patriots in the Revolution of 
1903. He was a native of the old creole province of Ghi- 
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riqui, a Liberal in politics, and had always been immensely 
popular with the masses of the Panamanian people.® 
Within a very short time he was destined to become the 
second President of the Repubhc. No better choice could 
have been made for Panama’s first representative at an 
international congress. 

According to his oflBcial instructions Senor Obaldia was 
to work to have die arbitration of international disputes 
included in the Rio agenda.^® He was also to favor codifi¬ 
cation of pubhc and private international law, simplifica¬ 
tion and unification of consular laws, construction of a Pan 
American Railroad, and measures of public sanitation.^^ 

As might have been expected, the representative of a 
small newcomer state did not play any conspicuous role in 
this third hemispheric conference. Panama’s role, largely, 
was to go along with the general sentiment, and this in¬ 
cluded voting a resolution ratifying the principle of arbi¬ 
tration and recommending that all American states instruct 
their delegates to the forthcoming Second Peace Confer¬ 
ence at The Hague to endeavor to secure a world-wide 
general arbitration agreement.^^ In fact, much of the ex¬ 
citement felt locally in Panama about this conference arose 
from the discovery of a plot to take advantage of the pre¬ 
occupation of the government with the sessions and stage 
a revolution overthrowing President Amador, ousting 
Obaldia from the Vice-Presidency, as well as Arosemena, 
the second alternate, and installing the third Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Mendoza, as Chief Executive. This scheme was 
nipped in the bud.^® 

The famous Drago Doctrine was one of the dynamic 
issues before this Rio meeting. The United States was not 
pleased at the prospect of this conference furnishing a 
forum for a discussion of Imperialism, in view of its recent 
role in the Panama Revolution and also because of the 
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doubtful reactions to the Roosevelt Corollary in Latin 
America.^^ From the standpoint of the United States, 
therefore, plans for tire meeting had to be very carefully 
prepared. A close study of the proceedings leads to the 
conclusion that the North American republic successfully 
employed an old strategy familiar both to domestic and 
international politics: If it’s not possible to beat down a 
movement carrying unfavorable portents, then by all 
means pin it, obtain direction of it, and divert it as much 
as possible. 

Luis Drago had originally intended his idea of the total 
inadmissibility of force in collection of international debts 
to be a rule of Western Hemisphere policy and not of the 
general Law of Nations.^® He had refused to attend the 
Rio Conference because of the general movement spear¬ 
headed by his own Argentina to get the oncoming congress 
at The Hague to adopt it into International Law. The feel¬ 
ing of most of the Latin conferees at Rio was that the best 
protection for their states would lie in persuading the 
world body at The Hague to accept this principle of abso¬ 
lute nonintervention. As part of the Law of Nations it 
would be much more of a safeguard than a mere policy of 
the Inter-American System which might be dominated by 
the “Colossus of the North.” 

The United States followed a cautious policy during all 
of the sessions, with emphasis on the spirit of good will 
and cooperation.^* Elihu Root, the first Secretary of State 
to visit South America, was present at the opening of the 
conference to dehver an address which praised the tradi¬ 
tional concept of sovereign independence so dear to the 
Latin American heart, and took a tone of firm friendship 
toward aU the participating republics. Perhaps the high 
point of his speech was an assertion that the Pan American 
movement should remain nonpohtical in fundamental 
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character.” There can be no question but that Root made 
a very favorable impression which operated to soothe 
incipient anti-Yanqui friction. Since he left almost imme¬ 
diately for Buenos Aires to continue his tour of the south¬ 
ern continent he cannot be said to have worked at the 
conference in any real sense, but his address opened tbe 
way for the United States to assert its leadership and influ¬ 
ence the definitive actions of the delegates. Although the 
United States certainly held no brief for Drago’s Doctrine 
in its full implications, it went along on a proposal that the 
American states collectively recommend it to the consid¬ 
eration of the forthcoming conference at The Hague.^® 

At this point the writer feels impelled to digress mo¬ 
mentarily from a consideration of purely Inter-American 
Conferences to follow the Drago Doctrine to The Hague 
in 1907. It seems most logical for the continuity of this 
work to treat next of that conference, in so far as it dealt 
with the Drago Doctrine as brought before it by the col¬ 
lective action of the Rio Conference of 1906. 

Panama’s attendance at The Hague had been doubtful. 
In October 1905, a preliminary invitation from Russia had 
had to be declined because of budgetary diflBculties and 
the expense mvolved in sending a representative.” But 
in April 1907, this decision was reversed and Belisario 
Porras, a novice to diplomatic affairs, was appointed 
Panama’s delegate to the World Congress.” His instruc¬ 
tions were to “. . . declare that the Republic of Panama 
adheres to the principles of the First Hague Conference 
. . . uphold with all your power the principle of arbitrary 
arbitration . . 

The appointment of Porras was something of a surprise, 
but it appears that he was a power in domestic Panamanian 
politics at the time, a top leader of the Liberal Party, and 
demanded this opportunity to go into diplomatic service 
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as the price of his support of the national Administration.^^ 
This mission was, however, to be the initial service of 
Dr. Porras in a long and distinguished career in foreign 
affairs. 

Developments at The Hague demonstrated why the 
United States had been willing, at Rio, to allow the ques¬ 
tion to go over to the world assembly. At Rio the United 
States would certainly have been outvoted in any effort 
to tone down the Drago principle. At The Hague the non- 
American powers joined tbe United States in modifying 
the Drago Doctrine by accepting the Porter Proposition, 
which greatly altered its effect by making a refusal of the 
debtor nation to submit to arbitration or to conform to an 
arbitral award a vahd exception to the theory of absolute 
nonintervention. Dr. Drago, who was present at The 
Hague, made a long speech saying that Latin America 
would never recognize a right of intervention under any 
condition. 

Although at Rio Senor Obaldia had indicated Panama’s 
attachment to the general Latin American purpose of 
boosting the cherished ideals of the juridical equahty of 
states, and had voted with the others to recommend the 
Drago Doctrine to the conference at The Hague,^® the 
representative of Panama at the world congress, Belisario 
Porras, took a rather astonishing position and accepted the 
Porter modified Drago Doctrine without reservation.®^ 
Only Mexico, of all die other niueteen Latin American 
states, took this action. Samuel F. Bemis rationalizes this 
step by pointing out that Panama, after all, owed its very 
existence as a nation to the arbitrary intervention of the 
United States in Colombian affairs.®* Nations, like individ¬ 
uals, are not hkely to subscribe to clouds upon their own 
legitimacy. The action of Porras seems to have been fore- 
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shadowed by his instructions, which mentioned neither 
the Drago Doctrine or the Rio Conference of 1906.^® 

Following the congress at The Hague, Belisario Porras 
was sent to be Minister to Brazil and there initiated Pan¬ 
amanian participation in another very important Inter- 
American development, for he was also designated as the 
Repubhc’s representative on the Rio Commission of Ju- 
rists.^^ The following year he was a delegate to the Pan 
American Sanitary Congress, at San Jose.^® With all this 
experience he was a natural choice to represent P anama 
at the Fourth Pan American Conference at Buenos Aires 
in 1910. He was accompanied to that meeting by Manuel 
de Obaldia, son of President Obaldia.^® 

The Fourth International Conference of American states 
was marked by a lack of controversial issues. A proposal by 
Brazil to discuss the advisabihty of recognizing the Monroe 
Doctrine as a “permanent factor for peace in the Americas” 
was dropped because it most certainly would have thrown 
the conference into a turmoil of controversy in view of the 
current “DoUar Diplomacy” of the Taft Administration.®® 
Most acts of the conference were routine. The Interna¬ 
tional Bureau of American Republics was reorganized and 
renamed The Pan American Union, and resolutions were 
passed regarding customs, census, interchange of pro¬ 
fessors and students, sanitation, communications, etc. Of 
particular interest to Panama was a resolution directing 
the Governing Board of the Pan American Union to partici¬ 
pate appropriately in the ceremonies attending the official 
opening of the Panama Canal, an event anticipated to 
occur before the next International Conference of Ameri¬ 
can States.®^ 

At Buenos Aires in 1910, as in 1906 at Rio, the small 
Isthmian Republic was not a conspicuous leader in con- 
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ference affairs. Belisario Porras did, however, address the 
delegates on July 20, 1910, and made a well-received re¬ 
cital of the great strides in sanitation and control of dis¬ 
ease which were then turning Panama from a pestilential 
hole to a tropical garden spot.®^ 

In the normal course of events the Fifth Pan American 
Conference should have been held in 1915, hut the out¬ 
break of war in Europe and its increasing involvement of 
American interests led to postponement of tiiis meeting, 
which was not convened in consequence rmtil 1923 at 
Santiago, Chile. 

This thirteen-year interval did not, however, cause the 
Pan American movement to become dormant. During the 
course of this time fifteen special Inter-American meetings 
were held, and Panama was represented at many of them. 
These included the attendance of J. A. Arango, Luis Alfaro, 
and Juan Navarro at the Second Pan American Financial 
Congress m 1919, and of Senora Ester N. de Calvo at the 
Pan American Conference of Women in April of 1922. 
Panama was also among the Latin American powers par¬ 
ticipating in the first International Labor Organization 
meeting, at Washington, in October 1919, and was there 
represented by Jose E. Lefevre.®® 

It seems essential at this point to consider a serious 
problem which affected Panama’s role in the Inter- 
American System during all of the period embraced within 
this chapter: 1903 to 1923. This is the matter of the Isth¬ 
mian Repubhc’s relations with Colombia. No treatment of 
Panama’s record in international cooperation could over¬ 
look this subject, for not only was the place of both nations 
within the hemispheric system affected by the bitterness 
of their bilateral antagonisms, but also the spirit with 
which they entered into any international project. 

So long as Colombia failed to acknowledge the legality 
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of Panamanian independence the membership of these 
two neighbors in a system of hemispheric solidarity was 
an utter anomaly. Indeed the entire picture of international 
cooperation in the Western Hemisphere was aflFected by 
this circumstance, for as Robert N. Burr puts it: 

Colombia’s taste for the Pan American movement was soured 
by the Panama affair . .. [and] ... From the time of the settle¬ 
ment of the question Colombia displayed a renewed interest 
in the Pan American System.®^ 

As far back as 1906, rumors had swept Colombia that 
the United States was planning to spht that repubhc 
further asimder by merging Panama, Antioquia, and 
Cauca into a new mteroceanic state.®® The Colombian 
sense of outrage over the Yanqui part in the P anama 
Revolution caused Bogotd to be suspicious of anything 
and everything coimected v^dth either Panama or the 
United States. As early as 1907 the government of Panama 
had sought to approach Colombia to work out a settlement 
of their common boimdary.®® In the detached atmosphere 
of Washington, Senors Axosemena and Cortes, Ministers 
of Panama and Colombia respectively in that Capital, did 
actually reach a rapprochement on January 9,1909, signing 
a pact which would have submitted the boundary issues 
to an arbitration tribrmal.®'^ The treaty met with such a 
violent opposition in Bogota that President Rafael Reyes 
was forced to resign in the ensuing uproar and the whole 
matter was simply pigeonholed.®® 

The settlement of affairs between Panama and Colombia 
depended fundamentally upon the success of negotiations 
between Colombia and the United States to settle the 
injury caused to the former by the Yanqui part in the 
Revolution of 1903 in Panama. Because of aU this, Panama 
was a vitally interested spectator as the Thomson-Urrutia 
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Convention was filibustered for the better part of a decade 
in the U.S. Senate. The Thomson-Urrutia Treaty included 
the foUowmg statement: 

The United States will take steps to get Panama to send an 
agent to conclude with Colombia a treaty of peace and friend¬ 
ship, to estabhsh diplomatic relations and settle all pecuniary 
obligations between the two countries.®® 

As the Republican senators opposing this “Blackmail 
Treaty,” as they called it, succeeded in prolonging rati¬ 
fication debates, Betancourt, Minister of Colombia in 
Washington in 1915, threatened Colombian withdrawal 
from the Pan American System unless the treaty were 
ratified.^® He was assured that the Wilson Administration 
was doing everything it could to that end, but as the war 
went on ^e evident Colombian disaffection gave rise even 
to rumors that Bogota was dealing with Germany. Colom¬ 
bia officially denied this, but some of her leaders continued 
to insist that only a withdrawal from the Pan American 
Union could preserve the national honor.Colombia even 
joined the League of Nations with a reservation to the 
Covenant that her action should not be taken as amoimting 
to recognition of Panama."^^ 

After the Thomson-Urrutia Convention was finally 
ratified in 1922, Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes 
began a protracted negotiation in accordance with the 
above-quoted clause of the treaty to bring Panama and 
Colombia together.^® On May 8, 1924, Hughes, Enrique 
Olaya Herrera, Minister of Colombia, and Ricardo J. 
Alfaro, Minister of Panama, agreed in Washington that 
the two Latin American republics would initiate diplo¬ 
matic relations on May 15,1924. At Bogota on August 20, 
1924, Jorge Velez, the Colombian Foreign Minister, and 
Nicholas Victoria J., the newly arrived Minister of Pan- 
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ama, signed a treaty which definitely and permanently 
settled the boundary issues, and was promptly ratified.'^^ 
The two governments have since enjoyed most amicable 
relations. In 1935, 1936, and 1937, a joint demarcation 
commission worked in complete harmony in the frontier 
region. In 1927 the two nations made an aerial photo¬ 
graphic study of the river systems of La Miel for the pur¬ 
pose of navigational aids. Today Panama is represented at 
Bogota by a full embassy, and the tendency in Panama 
City is to regard Colombian relations as second to none— 
not even those of the United States. 

The settlement of this bitter controversy removed one 
of the clouds which had long hovered over schemes for 
Pan American sofidarity. It was an immense rehef not only 
to the two nations most directly concerned, and to the 
United States, but to all advocates of hemispheric co¬ 
operation. Furthermore, it came at a most opportxme time 
—on the eve of the first post-war congress, the oncoming 
Fifth International Conference of American States at San¬ 
tiago. That meeting would be plagued with many other 
obstacles to peace and harmony within the Americas, and 
it must have been some source of encouragement to Imow 
that even one acrimonious intra-hemispheric dispute had 
been settled at long last. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


In the First World War 


THE LAST full-dress parade of a world whose conscience 
■ still prodded it to outlaw the horror of war in the twen¬ 
tieth century was the second Peace Conference at the 
Hague. Here the Republic of Panama for the first time 
took part in a world-wide congress of sovereign states. 
With six other Central American and Caribbean nations 
the Isthmian republic on October 18, 1907, signed The 
Hague Convention “for the pacific settlement of inter¬ 
national disputes,” and for the creation of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration. Panama deposited its ratification of 
these Hague conventions on September 11, 1911.^ 

War in Europe in 1914 might have been of little im¬ 
mediate concern to a small Hispanic American state in the 
ordinary scheme of things, but the year 1914 was the very 
year that brought the flags and nationals of faraway coun¬ 
tries to the shores of Panama to a degree never known be¬ 
fore. The Panama Canal was opened to traflSc in that year, 
and the Isthmus became the crossroads of a world now 
involved in the smoke and flame of the most dreadful con¬ 
flict ever known. It would not be possible for the RepubHc 
of Panama to be long isolated from the ramifications of 
such a struggle, and she was mvolved almost at once in 
problems that related entirely to the war swiftly envelop¬ 
ing the seven seas. 
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Any consideration of Panama’s role in the First World 
War can be very logically divided into two phases. But 
both will be conditioned by the status of the United States, 
for the first is the Period of Declared Neutrality and the 
second is the Period of Actual Belligerency which followed 
the North American declaration of war in 1917. 

The United States construed Articles II and III of the 
Hay-Bunau-VariUa Treaty granting it “jurisdiction” over 
the Canal Zone as meaning that ports and waters of the 
Zone would be subject to the same neutrality rules as the 
ports and waters of the continental United States. Conse¬ 
quently President Wilson’s proclamations of neutrahty 
in 1914, 1915, and 1916 were applied to the Canal Zone.^ 
Yet m view of Panama’s continued title to the land over 
which the United States held a perpetual leasehold, some 
doubt was raised concerning the question of the Zone’s 
status in neutrality. In order to set aside every doubt an 
additional Wilson proclamation covering the Canal Zone 
specifically was issued on November 13, 1914.® 

These actions on the part of the United States created 
some embarrassment inasmuch as the Republic of Panama 
made no proclamation of neutrality,^ and in fact had no 
pubhc statutes regarding die rights and duties of neutrals 
in time of war or of the treatment of citizens, property, and 
vessels of belligerents within its boundaries and territorial 
waters.® The diflficulty for die United States in enforcing its 
regulations in the Zone was aggravated by die anomaly 
of the Panamanian position. The Washington government 
sought some arrangement which would make “one neutral 
jurisdiction” of the Repubhc and the Canal Zone.® An 
agreement, the Lansing-Morales Protocol, was signed at 
Washington on October 10, 1914, providing that hospi¬ 
tality once extended in the waters of Panama to a belliger¬ 
ent vessel should serve to deprive such vessel of like hos- 
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pitality in the Canal Zone for a period of three months, 
and vice versa/ This naturally fell far short of the “one 
neutral jurisdiction” idea. 

Incidents and test cases of these principles were few. In 
January of 1915 warships of Japan and Great Britain put 
military personnel ashore in Puerto Pinas while engine re¬ 
pairs were made aboard one of the vessels. The Pana¬ 
manian government notified the two powers that it re¬ 
garded extension of hospitality in the case to be justified 
on the ground that an emergency existed and that there 
was consequently no breach of the Repubhc’s neutrality.® 
The records of the Panama Canal disclose that no German, 
Austrian, or Turkish ship actually transited the Canal 
after the outbreak of the war. However, six German ships 
did take advantage of United States neutrahty to lay up in 
Balboa and Cristobal harbors.® Being merchantmen they 
could stay indefinitely and thus avoid the almost certain 
capture at the hands of British warships which would have 
followed their putting to sea. They were thus caught in the 
Zone by the North American declaration of war in April, 
1917. By executive order of June 30, 1917, these vessels 
were boarded and seized. 

It was urged by some that this action constituted a vio¬ 
lation of the Convention of 1903 with the Repubhc of 
Panama, which stated that the Canal and its entrances 
were to be “neutral in perpetuity.” However, this would 
raise the question whether a third power (viz., Germany) 
could claim the benefit of the solemn commitment made 
to Panama, especially when, as was certainly the case here, 
that Repubhc made no objection to the action complained 
about. A much more valid conclusion to be drawn from 
this episode is that the perpetual “neutrahty” of the Zone 
will operate to protect only the vessels of friendly states 
when the United States happens to be at war. 
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Many Allied vessels entered Panamanian waters and 
transited the Canal during the war, but there were only 
two instances of disciplinary action—both against British 
merchantmen. One involved a breaking of radio silence 
and the other a violation of pratique regulations. Neither 
was a serious infraction, and the British government 
acknowledged the justice of the disciphnary measures en- 
forced.“ 

The tone and conduct of both Panamanian and Canal 
Zone ofl&cials grew ever more favorable to the AlHes as the 
war progressed. In the case of the Bepublic this was in the 
face of a respectably sized element of the population of 
Teutonic origins,^^ particularly in business circles in Pan¬ 
ama City and Colon, and in the provinces of Code, where 
German immigrants settled in the mid-nineteenth century 
and have never been entirely assimilated, Chiriqui, and 
Bocas del Toro.^^ Panama shared with Ibero-America gen¬ 
erally a sympathy for kindred Latin nations, France and 
Italy. Panama is an excellent example of the French- 
inspired Pan Latinist movement noted by J. F. Normano,^® 
and traces of French literature, art, and way of life have 
lingered since the eighteenth century and were greatly 
strengthened during the period when the French New 
Canal Company undertook the first monumental effort to 
dig an Isthmian canal. In Panama City there is de Lesseps 
Park as a constant reminder of this, and one of the works 
of art most prized by die people of Panama is a gigantic 
statue of Christopher Columbus in the city of Col6n which 
was given by the Empress Eugenie of France, a cousin of 
de Lesseps. Reports of German “frightfulness” in Belgium 
and occupied France heightened pro-AUied feeling in a 
coxmtry which still recalled the German bombardment of 
nearby Venezuelan ports only a few years before, and had 
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sentimentally adopted Bastille Day as one of its owm legal 
holidaysd^ 

As the actual entry of the United States into the war 
loomed as a virtual certainty, the Repubhc of Panama 
allowed U.S. Secret Service agents free access to all sec¬ 
tions of the coimtry to note the movements of suspicious 
persons and to forestall any possible sabotage of the Canal 
or of other public works. In 1912 Panama had granted per¬ 
mission for the armed forces of the United States to “recon- 
noiter” in Panamanian territory, and in February 1917 the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs advised that Panama would 
cooperate in every way to allow North American troops 
to operate over its soil in defense of the Canal and the 
Isthmus.^® 

The Wilson Administration was naturally anxious to 
have the isthmian government join its break with the Cen¬ 
tral Powers. In March 1917 John Foster Dulles was sent 
to Panama by Secretary Lansing to do all in his power to 
facilitate this.^® He wrote: “It was not necessary to bring 
any particular coercion. Panama seemed to realize ... that 
it would be impracticable ... to maintain a neutrahty.”^^ 
Dulles further indicated that Panama’s economic de¬ 
pendence upon the United States was the compelling 
factor in the Panamanian attitude, and disclosed that he 
had authority to promise the Isthmian Repubhc exemp¬ 
tions of all income earned in Panama from U. S. Federal 
taxes in return for cooperation in the war. 

When the United States formally declared war upon 
Germany, President Valdez, on April 7, 1917, issued a 
“Proclamation of Cooperation with the United States in 
War against Germany.”^® The United States found this 
an ambiguous action and requested Panama to clarify its 
meaning. The Valdez government replied that it “con¬ 
sidered the proclamation a declaration of war in its legal 
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eflFect.”^® Panama had ended all diplomatic ties with Ger¬ 
many several days before.^® 

The Republic was now directly involved in the most 
gigantic enterprise the world had ever known—the AEied 
combination to crush the Central Powers. The whole sub¬ 
ject of the maze of entangling alliances m Europe now 
touched this small Central American nation. Panama had 
proclaimed its participation in the war an act of “coopera¬ 
tion with the United States.” It had thus hitched itself to 
North American purposes m the conflict. Since the United 
States had in turn pubhcly proclaimed that its status in the 
struggle was that of an “associated power” in the combina¬ 
tion opposing Germany, and that it was not technically 
one of the “Allies,” it naturally followed that Panama hafl 
placed herself in the same category by the statement of 
ahgnment with the United States. Perhaps it was a realiza¬ 
tion of this position of following along m the wake of the 
Yanqui colossus which prompted the Panamanian govern¬ 
ment to be imeqTBvocal in its declaration of war against 
the second Teutonic power, Austria-Htmgary, on Decem¬ 
ber 10,1917.2^ 

Dm±ag the eourse of the First World War there was 
some sympathy for Germany in Latin American nations 
which held traditional antagonisms toward the United 
States.^^ In the spring of 1917 Argentina, in collusion prob¬ 
ably with Mexico, proposed a conference of American 
“neutrals” which seemed rather obviously calculated to 
embarrass the United States. Panama was invited to par¬ 
ticipate in this movement, but snubbed the proposal and 
made clear her sohdarity with the United States.^® Similar 
reactions from most of the nations of the hemisphere 
caused the project to be stillbom.^^ 

Aside from giving the United States carte blanche to un¬ 
dertake any necessary mflitary operations within Pana- 
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manian jurisdiction, the principal role played by the 
Republic in the cooperative enterprise of reducing the 
Central Powers was to crack down on possible saboteurs 
and enemy agents, and to furnish all possible aid to the 
“Bunker System” which the United States and Great 
Britain centered in the Caribbean to control routings of 
neutral vessels and thus prevent their employment in any 
fashion that might give aid to the Central Powers. 

The numerous persons of Teutonic background resident 
in Panama who were suspected to be actual or potential 
agents of the Fatherland were arrested immediately after 
the declaration of war.*® In many cases the arrests were 
actually made by United States officers accompanied by 
Panamanian police.*® After a period of internment*’^ they 
were all turned over to United States military authorities 
and removed to New York. Secretary of State Lansiug 
assured the Panamanian government that the United 
States worJd save Panama harmless from any elaiTns which 
might be pressed against her after the war for releasing 
these people to North American custody.*® Secretary 
Lansing took the position that the two allied nations had a 
right to transfer “civilian internees” between their juris¬ 
dictions as an act in furtherance of their joint prosecution 
of the war, so long “as no changes in their legal status 
should occur.”*® 

Through neutral intermediaries Germany bitterly pro¬ 
tested the removal of these persons to New York as a gross 
violation of international law.®® The United States obvi¬ 
ously did not feel as confident of the legal grounds for its 
action as the assertions of Secretary Lansing would indi¬ 
cate. This is shown by the fact that after the cessation of 
hostilities all persons who had originally been arrested 
within the jurisdiction of Panama were returned to the 
Isthmus and released upon the soil of the Repubhc.®^ I 
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have not been able to discover any instance of rlaimc 
against the Repubhc of Panama being pressed successfully 
by any of the aflFected individuals.®^ 

The “Bunker System,” along with the “Black List,” was 
a principal weapon of the Allied war eflEort in Latin Amer¬ 
ica. Along with the tliree Venezuelan ports of La Guaira, 
Puerto Cabello, and Maracaibo, and Curacao in the Dutch 
West Indies, the Panama Canal ports were the bunker con¬ 
trol stations. Licenses were required for all bunker fuel, 
sea or ships stores, and other supplies obtained at these 
ports. Inasmuch as vessels of virtually all of the Latin 
American countries regularly transited the Canal, or called 
at Colon or Balboa, it was habitual for them to take on fuel 
and stores there. An unequaled opportunity was thus given 
to the Alhes to control sailing routes and schedxiles by 
issuing only enough fuel and stores to ships that they 
would be compelled to foUow Allied routing instructions 
without deviation. This system was a powerful coercive 
to be apphed particularly against those states of the hemi¬ 
sphere which persisted in remaining neutral or even on 
occasion had displayed pro-German sentiments. 

The delays and inconveniences of this procedure were 
gaUing beyond description to a region whose only effec¬ 
tive contact with fhe outside world was by sea. The United 
States enforced the bunker hcenses with insidious effects. 
Ships of Chilean and Peruvian lines believed to be oper¬ 
ating in German interests were widely diverted, and others 
were delayed by carefully calculated preferences given to 
friendly vessels.®® It has been estimated that bunker Hcense 
regulations operated to tie up and delay more shipping in 
Panama than aU other defense measures combined.®* 
Panama was constantly subjected to importuning pressures 
of all sorts, from within her sister Latin American states, 
to connive m schemes for circumventing the Bimker Regu- 
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lations by allowing assistance to vessels in territorial waters 
adjacent to the Canal Zone, and at small ports such as 
Bocas del Toro in the province of the same name, and 
David, in Chiric^ui. Sometunes these activities included 
the landing of clandestine passengers, escape of prohibited 
aliens in transit through the Canal Zone, and entry of 
unauthorized persons into restricted defense areas near 
the entrances of the Canal.®® However, the Isthmian gov¬ 
ernment was consistently loyal to its Allies in dealing with 
these matters. 

A long series of agreements with the Canal Zone and 
U.S. military and naval authorities evinces the faithful 
cooperation of Panama in making Allied control measures 
eflFective. The beacon light at Toro Point was extinguished 
as a war measure to prevent strange vessels from approach¬ 
ing the coast,®® the government censored newspapers to 
prevent advertising the arrival and departmre of ships,®^ 
the U.S. authorities at Cristobal were allowed to screen 
all passengers departing from Colon and detain suspicious 
individuals.®® Lieutenant William J. Burke, U.S. Army, 
was appointed a special quarantine officer at Bocas del 
Toro, which seemed to be an especially ticklish spot,®® and 
a procedure for complete mail censorship on the Isthmus 
was worked out whereby Panamanian censors worked 
under North American supervision and were paid with 
U.S. funds.^® 

The Black Lists” were lists of firms with which United 
States nationals and firms were forbidden to trade because 
of suspected connections with the Central Powers. They 
were sometimes called “Enemy Trading Lists” and were 
published at intervals three times during the war by the 
U.S. War Trade Board.^^ In addition to these three pub¬ 
lished lists there was also a “Confidential List” which con¬ 
tained names upon whom it was inexpedient to place a 
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public ban or who could be eflFectively handled in private; 
and a “Confidential Cloaks List” which contained fictitious 
concerns used to mask enemy operations. These confi¬ 
dential lists were “For use of the OflBcials of Associated 
Governments only.”^^ 

As we have seen there were numerous Teutonic in¬ 
fluences in Panamanian life. The list of October 6, 1917 
contained ten Panamanian firms, the list of April 20,1918 
included thirteen, and the third and final list of December 
13, 1918 held twenty-one. The Confidential List named 
two Panamanian concerns, and the Cloaks List also con- 
tamed two Isthmian names.^® There was much dissatisfac¬ 
tion in Latin America generally over these fists, and in 
Panama, because of its close economic ties with the United 
States, considerable financial loss was sustained by citizens 
of the Republic affected by the boycott, but the Pana¬ 
manian government officially refrained from any protest 
or remonstrance and accepted this interdicting of its 
citizens and business concerns as a necessary sacrifice to 
the Allied cause.^^ 

In fact the Government left no step untaken which could 
contribute to the Allied war effort by stamping out German 
activity upon the Isthmus. German properties and busi¬ 
nesses were seized,^® as well as German persons and their 
sympathizers. German and pro-German educators and 
students were removed,^® and the press often fanned the 
flames of popular sympatiiy for the Alfies.^'^ 

In October, 1918, the Republic of Panama officially gave 
its backing to the drive for the Fourth Liberty Loan. A 
monster parade was sponsored rmder joint Canal Zone- 
Panama auspices at both the Atlantic and Pacific terminal 
cities. This demonstration resulted in a subscription to the 
Liberty Loan in Panama City of $130,000 and in Colon of 
over $125,000, exclusive of Canal Zone contributions.^® 
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A three-day holiday was proclaimed to celebrate the end 
of the war on November 11, 1918,^» and amidst the re¬ 
joicing there was much approval of the post-war aims de¬ 
clared by President Wilson in his Fourteen Points address 
of some months before.®® In retrospect the RepubHc of 
Panama had every right to feel that she had earned the 
seat, which would now be assigned to her, as one of the 
victorious beUigerents, at the forthcoming Peace Confer¬ 
ence at Versailles. She had taken every step required of 
her by the combination of Associated and Allied powers 
with which she had aligned herself, and shared with them 
the happy outcome, as it then seemed, of the greatest 
project in international collaboration which the world had 
known to that time. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Membership in the League of Nations 


THE League of Nations had every reason to attract the 
I states of Latin America. The new organization seemed 
to many Ibero-Americans to offer an ideal coimterpoise to 
the Colossus of the North.^’ When the United States re¬ 
fused to enter the League the natural result was an acceler¬ 
ation of support for it among the nations to the south in 
the Western Hemisphere. J. Fred Eippy expresses the 
opinion that their adhesion to the League was even 
"caused in a measure by fear of the United States."^ 

This fond hope of some Hispanic Americans that the 
League would serve to balance North American power had 
particular application to Panama. The circumstances of the 
Revolution of 1903, the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, and 
subsequent Yanqui methods in administering the Canal 
Zone and in dealing with Panama had made that Repubhc 
a favorite text at the wailing walls of "Anti-Gringo” zealots, 
such as Manuel Ugarte,^ throughout Latin America, 

In 1919,1920, and 1921, once the wartime collaboration 
was past, "anti-giingoism” reached a new high in Panama. 
Many traces of it are easily discernible. During the war 
there had been bitterness over excesses committed by 
servicemen on leave in Colon, over further expropriations 
of Panamanian territory for "defense” purposes imder the 
terms of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, and over some 
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highhanded measures taken by the Canal Zone authorities 
regarding censorship, etc. During the visit of President¬ 
elect Harding to Panama in November, 1920, the local 
press had given vent to some of this spleen. The Star and 
Herald had this to say: 

... in the last 8 years there have occurred painful events 
which have given rise to the complaint of the Panamanian 
people, that, even when not unheeded, received little satis¬ 
faction, leaving in the depths of the soul of Panama a measure 
of bitterness. . . .® 

El Diario, another daily newspaper, commented: 

. . . the visit which Mr. Harding is making may give him a 
conception of the various problems which exist in the compli¬ 
cated net of relations which, because of the Canal, we maintain 
with his people . . . mere wishes are not enough, nor patri¬ 
otic utterances, nor even the refined fulfillments counselled by 
courtesy. It is necessary that there enter into play also serious 
considerations, especially of our own interests.'* 

The same paper said on January 15,1921: 

With regard now to the question of constant annexation of 
South American territory . . . under pretext of fortification of 
the Canal, we ask ourselves, what do Argentine, Chile, Peru, 
Ecuador, etc. think of this? A good portion of this part of 
Latin America will finally be occupied at this rate.® 

United States diplomats in confidential messages to 
Washington made a gloomy appraisal of the state of mind 
of Panamas leading public figures. Such prominent men 
as JuUo J. Fahrega, Eusebio A. Morales, and Santiago de la 
Guardia were found to be openly hostile,® and even 
Ricardo J. Alfaro, who in later years was often to prove 
himself a fast friend of the United States, was declared in 
1922 to be definitely anti-American.^ Minister William J. 
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Price surnmed up the subject of Panama and the League 
very clearly in a dispatch to Secretary of State Bambiidge 
Colby in January, 1921. 

There exists the impression, perhaps a distinctly growing one, 
that Panama as one of the small countries will be distinctly 
benefited by its membership in the League of Nations, and 
that it will, at least eventually, be afforded a better opportunity 
to have settled questions that may arise with our government, 
such as the proper interpretation of the provisions of the Canal 
Treaty of 1903.® 

During the 1920’s various Panamanian regimes had to 
steer a cautious com*se between the powerful influences of 
the Harding-Coohdge administrations emanating from 
Washington, and the explosive force of domestic national¬ 
ism on the other hand. Generally it can be concluded that 
the interests favored by the North American government 
were best served in matters in which Panama, the League, 
and the United States were involved. But such results, 
though supporting the world position of the United States, 
were usually achieved at the price of bitter anti-Yanqwi 
feeHng among the people of Panama. 

At the Versailles Peace Conference, where Panama was 
represented by Antonio Burgos,® the Republicans Minister 
to Spain, the Isthmian state was one of ten Latin American 
nations to become charter members of the new World 
Organization by subscribing to the Peace Treaty and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The experience of 
Panama at Versailles was of a somewhat embarrassing 
nature. Senor Burgos behaved in an erratic fashion. Not 
only did he Hberally distribute "medals" and "decorations" 
not authorized by his government, but he stirred up a little 
tempest of indignation when he was accused of quoting 
the British statesman, Chamberlain, as having made re¬ 
marks which in fact he had never uttered.^® The govern- 
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ment at Panama City took the lesson of this unfortunate 
incident to heart, and generally top-flight diplomats there¬ 
after were sent to represent Panama in the League of Na¬ 
tions. Senor Burgos himself apparently profited from this 
incident, grew in diplomatic stature, and was much re¬ 
spected at Geneva when he later served there agam as 
Panama’s representative. The act of ratification of the 
Covenant by the National Assembly was deposited Novem¬ 
ber 25,1920, marking that as the oflBcial date of adherence 
to the League by Panama.^^ 

Interest upon the Isthmus ran high as the first session 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations was held. In con¬ 
trast with the choice of Antonio Burgos to go to Versailles, 
the Repubhc sent Harmodio Arias, a distinguished lawyer, 
and Narciso Garay, the wartime Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to the League Assembly.^^ Dr. Arias served on the 
Commission of the International Court of Justice and 
attracted attention by sponsoring an amendment setting 
forth the principle of compulsory arbitration of the inter¬ 
pretation of treaties.^^ Narciso Garay made a speech be¬ 
fore the Assembly supporting the move to have Spanish 
included as an official language of the League. 

At the First Assembly Panama joined other small nations 
in support of the French idea that real teeth should be in¬ 
corporated into the system of Sanctions in order to enforce 
security for each state, as opposed to the British view that 
security could best be achieved by pushing for voluntary 
world-wide disarmament.^® 

The work of her delegation at the First Assembly, and 
particularly the acclaim received by Arias from quarters 
such as the New York Herald^^ occasioned much pride m 
Panama. The daily Star and Herald had this to say; “Dr. 
Arias participation has been a positive honor to himself 
and to Panama, who can feel that one of her sons knew 
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how to place her name high in an international body.”^^ 
Panama s attendance at the League Assembly remained 
constant and consistent through the early years of the 
Leagues existence.^® Like some of her Latin American 
sisters she seemed to neglect the Pan American movement 
in her enthusiasm for the World Organization. Yet there 
never was any suggestion of liquidating either the Inter- 
American system or her part therein. Rather the trend 
seems to have been to work for a reorientation of the Inter- 
American system to a level of cooperation with the League 
and perhaps an ultimate role of subordination as a sort of 
regional agency of the World Organization.^ Particularly 
in the early 1930 s were strong efforts made to bring about 
practical cooperation between the two agencies in the 15th 
and 16th Assemblies.^ By that time, however, the future 
of the League was appearing to be of much more doubtful 
quality, and there was little support in Latin America for 
an idea of bringing their regional organization into a posi¬ 
tion of subservience to the World body. Insofar as Panama 
was concerned the record of participation during the first 
ten years of the League s existence was a chapter of dis¬ 
appointment and frustration in the mam. 

Panama always had difficulty maintaming its finanHaj 
standing in the League. It protested against the scale of 
contributions assessed to it at the outset, and at the Third 
Assembly the Republic’s delegate. Dr. Amador, opposed 
an increase in the League budget.^^^ At the Fifth Assembly 
Narciso Garay made a strenuous effort in the Fourth Com¬ 
mittee to get Panama’s quota lowered, but without success. 
The situation was later eased when Panama received a fair 
share of surplus funds, which were distributed to member- 
states.^^ 

One of the most involved problems affecting Latin 
Amei-ica’s relations -within the League was the question of 
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representation upon the Council. In lieu of giving any 
single Latin American state permanent representation 
upon this high body the arrangement was to give aU 
American states (aside from the United States, which 
would have held a permanent seat) collectively three tem¬ 
porary seats which would rotate among the twenty Latio 
republics of the Western Hemisphere. This settlement had 
not been at all satisfactory to Brazil. She had conceived of 
herself as the logical “patron of American rights and inter¬ 
ests” as the greatest power of the New World represented 
in the League after the default of the United States. 
Panama was placed in an embarrassing position by this 
controversy. She had an old tradition of friendship for 
Brazil.^® At the Third Assembly Antonio Burgos, back in 
good graces and now one of Panama’s delegates, had pro¬ 
posed that permanent members of the Council be elected 
by the Assembly.^* This might have been a satisfactory 
compromise which would have enabled Brazil to be 
elected to permanent tenure, but nothing came of it. In 
1926 Brazil sought to rally her hemispheric neighbors in 
support of her ambitions for the permanent seat, but many 
of them looked with a jaundiced eye on Brazil’s pretensions 
and preferred to keep the arrangement of having three 
temporary seats always rotating among them. In the show¬ 
down no less than ten Latin American states voted against 
Brazil, and the great Amazonian repubhc quit the League 
in a huff.^® Panama, however, was not among the ten.^® 
Her traditional friendship with Brazil held firm. In general 
the Panamanian delegates supported regional claims as 
they were advanced in the Assembly. In the Third Session 
Senor Amador made a speech deploring tibie fact that the 
Secretariat had only one Latin American in its member¬ 
ship,^’^ and in September 1923 Panama supported the move 
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to estabKsh a “Latin American Bmreau” of the League.-® 

The most publicized matter involving Panama, the 
League, and the United States was the boundary dispute 
with Costa Rica which almost led to war between the two 
Central American repubhcs in 1921. Volumes have been 
written covering all phases of this controversy,and I 
shall repeat here only the sahent features necessary to the 
continuity of the subject of Panama s role in the League of 
Nations. 

Panama inherited this bitter dispute from the mother 
state—Colombia. An arbitration award handed down in 
1900 by President Loubet of France gave Costa Rica a 
considerable amount of territory which had been claimed 
by Colombia—the Atlantic Coast of the Isthmus from Cape 
Mona to the San Juan River, and the Pacific Coast from 
the mouth of the Golfito River in Dulce Gulf to Burica 
Point. The government of Panama after 1903 concluded 
vnth Costa Rica a boundary treaty based upon the French 
award, but the act of ratification by the Panamanian 
Assembly read into the treaty definitions of boundaries 
which Costa Rica would not accept. Both repubhcs agreed, 
in 1910, to accept U.S. mediation of the question of inter¬ 
preting the Loubet Award. The Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, Edward Douglas White, was named 
Arbitrator.®® 

Justice Whites decision was rendered in September 
1914, after protracted and elaborate argmnents by bat¬ 
teries of international law speciahsts. Panama refused to 
accept the White decision on the groimd that he had “re¬ 
vised rather than interpreted’ the Loubet Award. For 
several years there was a succession of acrimonious diplo¬ 
matic interchanges, and in February 1921 a detachment of 
Costa Rican soldiers entered a village on the Coto River 
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east of Golfito. A skirmish with Panamanian police ensued, 
and the “invaders” were taken prisoner. In March a second 
Costa Rican expedition met with the same fate. 

When the news of this crisis reached the League oflBces 
the Secretary General, Sir Eric Drummond, wired at once 
for information. In reply the Panamanian government 
asked Drummond to inform the Council that Costa Rica 
had violated the national frontiers of the Isthmian Repuh- 
hc, and a request was made for application of sanctions 
against Costa Rica in accordance with the terms of the 
Covenant.^’^ In the meantime President Harding had 
rather forcefully urged upon both countries the mediation 
of the United States.®^ Foreign Minister Alejandro Alvar¬ 
ado Quiros of Costa Rica seized upon this to saucily in¬ 
form the League that the dispute was “virtually resolved” 
thanks to the intermediation of the United States.®® With 
this the League, as J. Fred Rippy puts it, ‘Taeat an almost 
indecorous retreat.”®^ Drummond “congratulated” both 
nations that their dispute was so amiably in the process of 
settlement.®® 

This tongue-in-check hypocrisy of the World Organiza¬ 
tion, as expressed in the foregoing message of the Secre¬ 
tary-General, left Panama displomaticaUy stranded and at 
the charity of the United States. And the United States was 
not disposed to be charitable toward the Panamanian 
views, which snubbed the finding of the U.S. Arbitrator in 
1914. The Harding Administration was adamant that 
Panama fully comply with her international obhga- 
tions, i.e., carry out the Loubet Award in accordance 
with the interpretation placed upon it by the North 
American Chief Justice White, to which Panama was 
bluntly reminded she had agreed in advance! When Presi¬ 
dent Behsario Porras took the unusual step of asking Presi¬ 
dent Harding to overrule Secretary of State Hughes, who 
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had stated this position, he was summarily turned down, 
and it was announced that the U.S.S. Pennsylvania was 
sailing for Panama with a battalion of Marines to enforce 
settlement in accordance with the MTiite judgment.®^ 
Panama could do nothing in the face of such a threat 
and on August 23, 1921, recaUed her poHce and officials 
from the Pueblo Nuevo de Goto. Costa Pica occupied the 
area peacefully on September 5, 1921. Then diplomatic 
relations were broken off, and were not resumed until 1928 
under the good offices of Chile.®® In 1938 the Rodriguez- 
Garay Convention was signed at San Jose providing a 
settlement on the basis of Costa Rica conceding about 
5,000 acres on the Atlantic coast north of the Skaola 
River, and Panama giving up about 5,800 west of the 
same river, with the Loubet-White awards otherwise being 
observed. The Costa Rican Congress never acted upon this 
treaty and in October of 1938 President Arosemena of 
Panama denounced it. The boundary remained a de facto 
affair until 1944. In that year the Presidents of Panama and 
Costa Rica gave final approval to the 1938 agreement, rati¬ 
fications were duly exchanged, and one of the sorest spots 
in Inter-American relations was finally eliminated.®® 

The fact that this controversy was quieted in 1921 by 
the overshadowing Yanqui colossus in a fashion so humili¬ 
ating to Panama and to the League of Nations alike was a 
very severe blow to the prestige of the World Organization 
not only in Panama but in aU Latin America. Their greatest 
fear was now given substance-the League would not be 
able to guarantee the long-dreamed-of “juridical equahty 
of states” to protect the Latin nations of the Western 
Hemisphere against the military, economic, and poHtical 
power of the United States. The utter collapse of Panama’s 
confidence was expressed in these bitter words of Ricardo 
J. Alfaro: ‘Coerced and threatened by the greatest power 
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in the world, Panama, defenseless, had to retire from the 
territory she had bravely defended.”^® 

This aflEair even had repercussions in relation to another 
dispute in Latin America which was to add a new chapter 
to the ineffectuahty of the League of Nations. The Pana¬ 
manian populace remained agitated over the Costa Rica 
“settlement” for several years after 1921 because of con¬ 
tinued discussion of the matter in the press, in books, and 
by public speakers. In 1925 the news that General Pershmg 
and his mission were in Balboa en route to Tacna-Arica 
stirred the people of Panama City to riotous demonstra¬ 
tions against the United States—unmistakable reminders 
for Pershing that his country had problems still unsolved 
in Latin American relations much closer home than 
Tacna-Arica.*^ 

The failure of the League of Nations to safeguard small 
states was watched with dismay by Latin America, but 
many of the lesser American powers continued to hope 
against hope that somehow, some way, the League would 
find a way to impose its will and effect a system of mtema- 
tional security. In 1931 they battled vahantly along these 
lines when the Japanese mvasion of Manchuria shook the 
World Organization to its very foundations. In December 
of that year during debate over the Manchurian affair in 
the Assembly Panama insisted upon the “inviolabffity of 
each state s territory,” and “absolute non-intervention.”*^ 
When the Lytton Commission made its report to the 
League and Japan was demonstrated to have made an 
entirely rmwarranted and arrogant violation of Chma’s 
integrity, the Panamanian delegates spoke in favor of 
taking sanctions against Japan.*® 

In 1926 Panama had been involved in another affair 
which resulted in a loss of prestige for the League of 
Nations. This was the abortive Kellogg-Alfaro Treaty. 
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Panama had long sought for revisions in the Hay-Bunau- 
VariUa Treaty of 1903 on the ground that it infrincred the 
national sovereignty. The 1926 pact expressed changes 
which the United States was then willing to make. These 
were (1) an agreement to prohibit commercial estabHsh- 
ments in the Zone other than those operated by the U.S. 
Government for its own employees, (2) a promise to re¬ 
strict sales of the commissaries, and occupation of quarters, 
in the Canal Zone oidy to employees of the United States 
and their famihes, and (3) an agreement to give Pana¬ 
manian merchants facilities for making sales to ships in 
Canal Zone waters.^^ 

But the obligations which were to be assumed by 
Panama under the treaty aroused fierce opposition among 
the citizens of that Republic. They objected to a clause 
which would require Panama to participate in any war in 
which the United States should become involved, to re¬ 
quirements that Panama undertake an expensive program 
of road consfauction, to U.S. control of military operations 
on Panamanian soil, to further rights to expropriate Pana¬ 
manian territory, and to the failure of the United States 
to completely end the competition between Canal Zone 
businesses (including even the commissaries) and enter¬ 
prises within Panama. There was also unrest because the 
North Americans would do nothing to control the rampant 
smuggling of goods from the Canal Zone into the Repub- 
hc.^® Great popular demonstrations were staged in Colon 
and Panama City, and threats of death were hurled at 
members of the Assembly and government who dared to 
express any sentiments favorable to the treaty.^® 

The League of Nations thrust its head into this tense 
picture arid created another opportunity for it to suEFer a 
smashing loss of face. The League ofiScially expressed the 
view that the terms of the pact were in conflict with 
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Panama’s obligations under Article XII of the Covenant 
to submit all disputes which might lead her into war to an 
inquiry or arbitration, and that she could not therefore 
promise in advance to automatically participate with the 
United States in armed conflict because she was obhged 
by the Covenant not to resort to war until three months 
after a decision had been reached by the League’s board 
of inquiry or of an arbitration board.^^ 

This action by the League was needless in view of the 
utter improbability of Panamanian ratification of the 
treaty. And yet, even after the National Assembly, on 
January 26, 1927, suspended all consideration of the draft 
treaty,^* and thus had effectively killed the matter diplo¬ 
matically, the League plunged blindly on to put the ques¬ 
tion on the agenda for the 8th Session of the General 
Assembly at Geneva on September 10,1927. 

Dr. Eusebio A. Morales, Finance Minister of Panama, 
took the floor at Geneva^® ostensibly to explain that the 
proposed treaty was not a violation of the Covenant, and 
then opened the League to receive a humiliating rebuff 
by proposing from this world forum that the question of 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone be submitted to arbitra¬ 
tion!®® In raising this issue Morales really touched upon 
one of the heaviest grievances of Panama. For her legal 
scholars had for years urged the point that the Republic 
had never given up sovereign ownership of the land in¬ 
cluded in the Canal Zone.®^ But the United States was 
not to be drawn into anything such as this, and two days 
after Morales spoke the U.S. State Department made a 
categorical announcement that between Panama and the 
United States there was nothing to arbitrate.®® The “great¬ 
est power in the world” had thus served curt notice to 
the League that no influence whatsoever could interfere 
with its dealings with the Republic of Panama. This was 
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a crushing blow to Panamanian hopes of finding in the 
League a refuge or protection against further Yanqui 
encroachments. 

Although Panama certainly had as much reason as any 
Latin American state to lose faith utterly in the League of 
Nations she clung to membership in the face of every dis¬ 
appointment and defeat. In 1931 the Secretary-General, 
Sir Eric Drummond, paid a visit to Panama to attend, on 
January 19th of that year, a convocation in his honor of 
the Sociedad Panamena de Derecho Internacional?^ At 
this time he was made an honorary member of the Societv^ 
and in his address alluded to the high value and cafiber 
of the services rendered to the League of Nations by 
Panama and her delegates over the years.®^ 

Sir Eric particularly applauded the work of Narciso 
Garay, Harmodio Arias, and Octavio Mendez Pereira, but 
he might have mentioned many others as well. At the 1926 
session Fabian Velarde had served as Alternate Secretary 
of the Assembly, and in 1931 Francisco Villalaz had been 
Secretary.®® Raoul Amador would later have the distin¬ 
guished honor of serving as President of the Council of 
the League of Nations during the LXXVII Session, 
October 4-26, 1933, and Behsario Porras would also later 
represent Panama on the Councfi.®® Cristobal Rodriguez 
served on the staff of the International Labor Organiza¬ 
tion from 1923 to 1925,®^ and Horacio F. Alfaro and 
Octavio Mendez frequently distinguished themselves in 
their work as delegates to the League Assembly.®® 

As a mernber of the League Panama set a high example 
in international cooperation when, on January 14, 1929, 
she deposited her ratification of adherence to the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice and was thus one of the few 
powers in the world to accept the principle of the com¬ 
pulsory jurisdiction of that body.®® Being one of the smaller 
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states and not always able to finance her delegations ade¬ 
quately Panama did not participate as actively in spe¬ 
cialized agencies of the League as did some of the greater 
powers. She did attend the first and third conferences on 
Communications and Transit in 1921 and 1927, the Con¬ 
ference on Trade in Arms and Ammunitions in 1925, the 
International Economic Conference in 1927, and most of 
the conferences of the International Labor Organization, 
and of the Postal Union.®® She also took an active role in 
the Latin American Liaison Bureau of the League and 
promoted its efforts to keep her sister nations of the hemi¬ 
sphere in the fold.®^ Cristobal Rodriguez served for years 
as secretary of this Bureau. This scholarly Panamanian 
was one of the most popular oflBcials of the League s per¬ 
manent staff. But in most of these particulars Panama was 
running against the trend.®^ When World War II put the 
final finishing touch to the League Panama was the only 
Central American state and one of the only sis Latin 
American states to have stuck to the bitter end.®® 

Like a number of the members the small Isthmian Re- 
pubhc closed out her membership in arrears on her assess¬ 
ments, in default for the years 1925, and 1936-1945, to 
the amount of 104,000 Swiss francs.®^ The Board of Liqui¬ 
dation, set up when the League Assembly, at its 21st Ordi¬ 
nary Session on April 18, 1946, adopted the Final Article 
of Resolution for dissolution, decided to cancel Panama’s 
arrears in assessments in recognition of her general record 
of loyal support.®® Cynics may say that this was only a 
matter of face-saving on the part of the dying League, 
which could have no hope of collecting the assessments 
in any event. But there were a large number of other states 
beside Panama in arrears, and most of them were left listed 
in that category in the final report of the Board of Liquida¬ 
tions. Formal transfer of all assets of the League to the 
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United Nations was effected on August 1, 1946.®® That 
date, presinnably, should be taken as the official death 
date of the League of Nations. The Republic of Panama 
was with it to the last. 

In summary it may be concluded, I think, that Panama s 
role m this great project of international cooperation 
served best to give color, in the instances of the Costa 
Rica boundary dispute and the Treaty of 1926, to the 
great need which Latin America had come to feel for such 
a World Organization as the League of Nations. Hispanic 
America sought in the League a Power that would ac¬ 
knowledge and guarantee the principle of the juridical 
equality of states. Panama contributed to the utmost every 
effort in her power to see this dream brought to reahty 
^d when Latin America generaUy departed in disgust 
after it became clear that the League would be unable to 
accomphsh such an end, the RepubHc of Panama was stiff 
wilhng to cling to the Society of Nations and to support 
It to the last m its fading hopes of preserving peace and 
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CHAPTER SIX 


The Inter-American System, 1923-1938 


War I had interrupted the progress and develop- 
W ment of the Inter-American System. During the period 
between the Buenos Aires Conference of 1910 and the 
Fifth International Congress of American States at 
Santiago de Chile iu 1923 there had been some fifteen 
odd meetiugs of Pan American agencies, as recounted m 
Chapter Three, but the top level congresses normally held 
every five years had been put aside before the pressing 
world problems of peace and war which occupied this 
thirteen-year span. During the war years the opening of 
the Panama Canal had been the principal event under- 
hning Panama’s future role m the Inter-American System, 
and that ceremony had been appropriately marked by John 
Barrett, Director General, and the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union, m accordance with a resolution 
which the Buenos Aires Gonference had adopted.^ It had 
also been celebrated by the President of Panama, Beh- 
sario Porras, by most of his fellow citizens, and by rep¬ 
resentatives of nearly all of the nations of the civilized 
world.^ 

After the First World War, in the era which Professor 
Bemis has called the period of **The Repubhcan Restora¬ 
tion, the U.S. Secretary of State, Charles Evans Hughes, 
was one who labored earnestly to remove some of the 
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accumulated causes for Latin American ill will toward 
his coimtry, and, as has been noted, his work in coimection 
with the ratification of the Thomson-Urrutia Convention 
was of considerable importance to Panama.^ However, the 
efforts of men like Hughes were often imdone by die 
revived “DoUar Diplomacy” and “Big Stick” poHcies of 
the Harding and Coohdge Administrations.® There was 
no spot in Latin America where animosity toward the 
United States was more evident than in Panama during 
these years. The press spoke of “. . . the constant tyranny 
of relations between us and the United States due to the 
belief of the latter that they have the right to gradually 
eliminate our republic. . . .”« In 1922 when Ricardo J. 
Alfaro was appointed Minister to Washington, the U.S. 
Minister at Panama, John Glover South, filed a confidential 
dispatch appraising Alfaro as definitely “anti-American.”’ 
Nothing could better illustrate the low ebb of United 
States relations with Panama because just a few years 
before another U.S. diplomat on the Isthmus, William J. 
Price, had found Alfaro to be an outstanding and loyal 
friend of the United States.® The pohcies of the Hardmg 
Administration had proved too much to bear even among 
those who had long tried to be friends of the Yanqui 
colossus. 

At the Fifth International Conference of American 
States in Santiago de Chile in 1923 feeling against the 
United States was higher among the Latin delegates than 
in any previous such meeting, and even the concept of 
Pan Americanism itself was beginning to be held in low 
esteem by many because of their despair that the United 
States could ever be persuaded to change its methods and 
viewpoints in hemispheric matters. 

This conference broke down the traditional exclusion 
of pohtical issues from the agendas of Inter-American Con- 
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grasses, and Pananaa joined with her Latin sisters in over¬ 
riding U.S. efforts to adhere to the old principle. Social 
questions, an attempt to limit naval armaments, Baltasar 
Brum’s plan for an American League of Nations, and re¬ 
organization of the policy determining makeup of the 
Governing Board all came before this session.® On May 23, 
1928, Panama deposited its ratification of the Conference’s 
greatest accomphshment-the Gondra Treaty providing 
for permanent Inter-American machinery for settlement 
of disputes between nations of the hemisphere.^® 

Narciso Garay served as Vice-President of the Santiago 
Conference. Jose E. Lefevre was Panama’s only other dele- 
gate.^^ Matters of particular interest to the Isthmian Re¬ 
public were adoption of three resolutions extending the 
cooperation of the American states to the new Gorgas 
Institute,^^ to a celebration planned to honor Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa who had once dreamed of a transoceanic canal,^® 
and to the Bolivarian Congress projected for Panama City 
in 1926. 

During the month of April, 1926, the City of Panama 
proudly played host to the Pan American Congress in 
Commemoration of the Liberator, Simon Bolivar.^^ A 
statue of the Liberator erected as a gift from the Pan 
American Union was formally unveiled at these cere¬ 
monies. In conjimction with this celebration the sessions 
of the Pan American Congress of Women were also held 
in Panama City, and the Panamanian delegate, Senora 
Ester Neira de Calvo, played a very prominent role in 
this meeting.^® 

The practice of holding a top level, fuU-dress Pan 
American Conference every five years had been resumed 
with the Santiago meeting. The year 1928 therefore was 
the time of the next regular, or Sixth, International Con¬ 
ference of American States. Frank B. Kellogg was now 
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the United States Secretary of State. He had been a dele¬ 
gate at the Santiago Conference and, according to Sumner 
Welles,^® the acrimonious relations between the United 
States and Latin America which had characterized many 
sessions of the 1923 conference had colored his outlook 
and had builded a climate of feeling in his mind distinctly 
hostile toward the Latin American nations. Together with 
President Coohdge s singular viewpoint that the United 
States could afford to snub and by-pass “insignificant peo¬ 
ples,” this made for an electric atmosphere when the Sixth 
Conference assembled in 1928 at Havana, Cuba. 

Panamanian opinion toward the United States in 1928 
was then still seething over the abortive treaty of 1926, 
and the recent intervention of the U.S. Marines in nearby 
Nicaragua had heightened this animosity. It is generally 
considered that the Havana Congress represented the very 
ebb tide of Pan Americanism. 

The distinguished Panamanian statesman, Ricardo J. 
Alfaro, served as Vice-President and Reporter on Arbitra¬ 
tion at the Havana Conference, and Eduardo Chiari was 
the other delegate from Panama.^^ The Isthmian Republic 
was prepared to go along on Latin American proposals 
aimed to bring the Yanqui colossus to the bar of cen¬ 
sure.^® The report of the Commission of Jurists, which had 
been drafted at Rio de Janeiro a year before, was to be 
presented and it banned intervention of one state in the 
internal affairs of another. If adopted it would have thus 
indirectly condemned the incursion of the North American 
marines into Nicaragua.^® 

The United States battled to turn aside this threat by 
attempting to once again limit the agenda to traditionally 
nonpolitical spheres of discussion, and by passing out hints 
that great concessions in the field of arbitration might be 
forthcoming if her wishes in this matter were respected. 
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Victor Andres Belaunde says that although the Nicaraguan 
intervention overshadowed the Havana meeting the Latin 
delegates began to show a surprisingly “cautious and 
timid” attitude as the North American pressures began to 
tell.^® 

Ricardo J. Alfaro of Panama was not one of the timid 
souls. When President Coolidge addressed the Conference 
Senor Alfaro was cynical about his declaration upholding 
the sovereignty of small nations and endorsing stronger 
methods to guarantee it. He considered that the acts of 
the Coolidge Administration in applying a doctrine of 
unlimited protection of U.S. citizens abroad belied these 
fair words. To a Panamanian this policy seemed especially 
obnoxious because it was apparently intended for use only 
in Caribbean countries and not against the stronger 
nations.^^ 

The Latin American front at Havana was not a solid 
one, and the United States did find allies in Peru, Cuba, 
and Nicaragua^^ in preventing the acceptance of the pro¬ 
posal to codify an American system of international law 
which would have scrapped the justifications for interven¬ 
tion traditionally held under European and general inter¬ 
national law (viz. the Porter Proposition). However, 
Panama was not in the Yanqui “vest pocket” in this 
struggle. The sidetracking of the report of the Commission 
of Jurists was helped along by the inspired hints about 
forthcoming concessions in arbitration from the United 
States, and the proposal to call a special conference on 
arbitration to meet within the next year at Washington, 
D. C., to study the subject and propose machinery for 
conducting Inter-American arbitration.^® 

Panama was vitally concerned at Havana with a pro¬ 
posed Civil Aviation Convention, and an amendment 
offered by Henry Fletcher, for the United States, that any 
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two signers of the Convention be authorized to exclude a 
third power s planes from their territories. It was feared 
that this constituted a subtle move to give Pan American 
Airways a monopoly in the Canal Zone.^^ The question was 
referred to a subcommittee of Fletcher and Olaya of 
Colombia. As finally passed the American proposal was 
modified to guarantee terminal facihties and equal treat¬ 
ment for commercial planes of all powers.^® 

A Convention and Code on Private International Law 
was also adopted by the Havana Conference. This was 
oflBciaUy named the Bustamente Code.^® The Panamanian 
delegation had originally expressed an intention to enter 
reservations to the portion covering apphcation of national 
law to foreigners residing in the country.^^ When Article 7 
was phrased to authorize every state to apply its own laws 
to foreigners Panama gave its approval without reserva¬ 
tion.^® The Repubhc ratified the convention on November 
26,1928.^® 

The meeting at Washington, D. C., in January 1929 
on arbitration, which the Havana Conference had urged, 
drew up two treaties: a general treaty of international 
arbitration covering Inter-American disputes of a juridical 
character; and a Treaty of International American Con- 
cihation, whereby the contracting parties agreed to submit 
to the consideration of commissions of inquiry estabhshed 
by the Santiago Conference certain existing controversies 
which had up to then defied solution by normal diplo¬ 
matic procedures. These treaties were improvements upon 
the Gondra Treaty in that they set up real commissions of 
conciliation rather than mere fact-finding bodies.®® Ricardo 
J. Alfaro, who represented Panama at Washington along 
with Carlos L. Lopez,®^ declared that the treaties were the 
most advanced steps ever taken toward international peace 
and justice.®® Panama signed both conventions on January 
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5, 1929, and deposited ratification of the former on 
January 20,1933, and the latter on February 20,1933.®® 

The spirit of the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact (to which 
Panama adhered on December 19, 1928)®^ spilled over 
into the Inter-American System. Carlos Saavedra Lamas of 
Argentina sponsored an American anti-war pact which was 
signed at Rio de Janeiro October 10, 1933, by Panama, 
among others, and which provided for a commission of 
five to solve “conflicts or differences of whatever class,” 
condemned wars of aggression, and pledged signatories 
not to recognize territorial adjustments produced by the 
use of force.®® At the Seventh International Conference of 
American States at Montevideo in 1933 Panama supported 
a blanket resolution affirming the faith of the American 
states in five peace instruments—the Gondra Treaty, the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, the Washington Arbitration and Con- 
cihation Conventions of 1929, and the Saavedra Lamas 
Treaty above mentioned.®® 

The year 1933 brought the inauguration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as President of the United States. The high 
watermark of Panamanian bitterness toward the Yanqui 
colossus had probably been reached at the time of the 
1926 Treaty and had receded slowly through the Hoover 
Administration as such measures as the Clark Memo¬ 
randum (which abrogated the Roosevelt Corollary) gave 
new hope to the exponents of Pan Americanism. 

This hope developed very slowly in Panama, and was 
only cautiously expressed. In 1931 the birthday of Presi¬ 
dent Hoover was marked by friendly demonstrations in 
Panamanian schools,®'^ and the pubhcation of the Hoover 
Debt Moratorium in the same year®® gave some impetus 
to the feeling that the Quaker North American President 
had injected more benevolence into United States foreign 
poHcy. The Clark Memorandum, despite its obviously very 
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important implications for Panama, was received with onlv 
lukewarm applause in the Isthmian press. The United 
States Charge d’Affairs, Benjamin Muse, reported to the 
State Department from Panama City: 

The announcement . . . was given moderate publicity, and 
cabled dispatches were published reporting statements on the 
subject by Latin American diplomats in Washington, Buenos 
Aires, and Mexico. Such items were presented in generally 
friendly manner. No comments were made however by the 
Panamanian newspapers themselves in editorials or special 
articles.®® 

view of past history Panama could scarcely avoid 
a certain skepticism about apparent changes in North 
American viewpoints. In 1930 the Republic’s Minister of 
Foreign Affaii-s stiU felt constrained to make a public pro- 
noimcement that Panama would resist any further United 
States attempts to expropriate lands rmder the guise of 
requiring them for defense of the Canal if the Isthmian 
government were not able to see the existence of such a 
need.^® 

Because of the fact that the Isthmian state was so deeply 
involved with the United States the effects of the Good 
Neighbor poHcy were perhaps more far-reaching in 
Panama than anywhere else. The slow drift of the Roose¬ 
velt Administration toward acceptance of the long- 
dreamed-of doctrine of absolute nonintervention was 
watched with almost bated breath in Panama. At the 
Seventh Conference of the American States in Montevideo 
in 1933 the Panamanian delegates, J. D. Arosemena, 
Eduardo E. Holguin, Oscar R. Muller, and Magin Pons,"’ 
shared the disappointment of many other Hispanic Ameri¬ 
can statesmen when Secretary Hull’s acceptance of non¬ 
intervention was qualified by a reservation of North 
American treaty rights of intervention. The broad conces- 
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sions of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903 in this 
respect meant that Panama’s outlook was little changed 
by the position taken by the United States at Montevideo. 
For Panama “El Peligro Yanqui” was stiU a contingency 
which would depend upon the caprice of future regimes 
in Washington. 

The Republic of Panama found its fondest hopes come 
to fruition in 1936. In that year the United States, repre¬ 
sented by President Roosevelt in person, went to the 
special Inter-American Conference at Buenos Aires and 
finally gave full acceptance to the doctrine of absolute 
nonintervention. At the Buenos Aires meeting Harmodio 
Arias served as Vice-President of the Conference, and as 
President of the Fourth Committee (Juridical Problems). 
Other Panamanian delegates were Julio J. Fabrega and 
Eduardo Chiari.^^ Panama sponsored a proposal for an 
American Court of International Justice at this conference. 
A resolution for the study of the Panamanian project, and 
others on the same subject, was adopted, with the Juridical 
Committee to make a report on the study at the next 
regular Inter-American Conference in Lima.^® The Buenos 
Aires meeting also provided that the Society of American 
Friendship, an association of a social and cultural char¬ 
acter, be set up with headquarters in Panama City imder 
the direction of Dr. Harmodio Arias.^^ 

Panama was already assured of President Roosevelt’s 
good faith in the Buenos Aires pronouncement. Earlier in 
1936 the Hull-Alfaro Treaty had been negotiated,^® and 
since it involved a surrender of treaty rights to intervene 
in Panama, held by the United States since 1903, it was a 
full expression of the new North American policy. 

Panamanians for thirty years had chafed under the re¬ 
strictive terms of the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty. The well- 
known Isthmian writer, Ernesto de J. Castillero Reyes, 
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had expressed the view of virtuaUy aU of his countrymen 
in terming it a “strangling noose” about the neck of the 
sovereign Repubhc of Panama.^® 

The Hull-Alfaro Treaty included not only the U.S right 
of intervention going by the board, but also a surrender of 
the undateral privilege, likewise possessed under the Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla Treaty,^^ of seizing additional Panamanian 
territory for the ‘ operation and/or defense of the Canal.” 
This last concession caused the United States Senate to 
hold up ratification of the pact until July 1939, when a pro¬ 
vision for use of fmTher Panamanian territory on a basis 
of “mutual understanding” was included."® As Sumner 
Welles, the North American negotiator, put it, Panama 
now became a partner rather than a subordinate of the 
United States in the protection of the great canal."® A long 
series of supplementary a^eements on economic matters 
also did much to create a new climate of opinion toward 
Yanquis in Panama. Dr. Alfaro himself had this to say of 
the negotiations: “The treaty was made possible chiefly 
by the ability, the sense of justice, and the conciliatory 
spirit of ... Mr. Stunner Welles, iu whom the pohcy of 
the Good Neighbor has a most faithful interpreter.”®® 
Outside the realms of diplomacy and international law 
the Republic of Panama has given its cooperation to nu¬ 
merous projects affihated with the Pan American move¬ 
ment and its specialized agencies. Panama City has often 
played host to meetings of such groups prior to the Second 
World War era, including the Fourth Pan American Medi¬ 
cal Congress in 1905, the International Sanitary Confer¬ 
ence in 1924, the Bolivarian Commemoration Congress of 
1926, the Inter-American Congress of Women held at the 
same time, the first Inter-American Highway Conference 
in 1929, the Second Congress of the Pan American Medical 
Association in 1930, and the Fourth Inter-American Postal 
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Congress in 1936 at which Canada and Spain were also 
represented. Panama City is the headquarters of the Inter¬ 
national (Postal) Transfer Office, and of the Inter- 
American University, which are agencies of the hemi¬ 
spheric organization.®^ 

Panama has participated in virtually every one of the 
affiliated activities of the Inter-American System—the 
Scientific Congresses beginning in 1908 at Santiago; the 
International Sanitary Conferences after the Fourth in 
1909 at San Jose; the Financial Conferences starting ia 
1915 at Washington; Child Welfare, 1919, at Montevideo; 
Red Cross, 1923, at Buenos Aires; Journalists, 1926, at 
Washington; Aviation, 1927, at Washington; Homoculture 
and Eugenics, 1927, at Havana; Trade Marks, 1929, at 
Washington; the Institute of Geography and History, 1929, 
at Mexico City; the Commission of Women, 1926, at 
Panama; the Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators, 
Havana in 1930; Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Indus¬ 
try, Washington in 1930; and the Conference on Regula¬ 
tion of Automotive Traffic, also in Washington in 1930.®^ 

Although the Inter-American Radio Conference was not 
formally organized until 1937 at Havana, Panama in 1930 
accepted an international code covering long distance 
radio messages of a restricted character, and a radio tele¬ 
phone circuit was in operation between Panama and New 
York City, Cuba, Costa Rica, Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile. The RepubHc was very concerned 
with the conferences on aviation, and collaborated with 
the United States before the war to make Albrook Field 
at Balboa, and its approaches, a key airport in the Pan 
American network. The Pan American Conferences on 
Highways and the projected Pan American Highway, and 
the ConJference on Regulation of Automotive Traffic were 
of a great importance to a nation whose jungle terrain 
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loomed as a major obstacle to completion of the great 
international highway, but which as far back as 1930 
boasted that in its capital city there was one automobile 
for every fifteen people; a very high average in Latin 

America.^^ 

Some of Panama’s citizens are particularly well remem¬ 
bered in connection with Pan American activities_Juan 

Antonio Susto in geography and history; Narciso Garay, 
Victor F. Goytia, Ramon M. Valdes, Harmodio Auias, and 
Ricardo J. Alfaro in American international law; Harris F. 
Bunker, Guillermo Andreve®^ and Jesus Vazquez Gayoso 
in education and cultural projects; Harmodio Arias in pub- 
lishing; Senora Clara Gonzalez in women’s activities;®® and 
Juan B. Chevalier in economic matters.®® At the Fourth 
Pan American Commercial Conference in Washington in 
1931 the Panamanian delegates, L. C. Aleman and Ramon 
Benedetti, created something of a stir by bringing up the 
old bruning issue of the government-operated commis¬ 
saries in the Canal Zone and their detrimental effects upon 
Panamanian commerce and trade.®’’ 

We have seen how the rapidly diminishing prestige of 
the League of Nations, coinciding with the expanding 
Good Neighbor policy of the United States, gave the Pan 
American movement a new life and importance. The de¬ 
veloping era of good feeling seemed to have reached its 
climax at Buenos Aires in 1936 when the United States 
accepted in full the long cherished Doctrine of Absolute 
Nonintervention. For Panama the cup was nearly full 
when the HuU-Alfaro Treaty was negotiated setting forth 
that the United States was so wholeheartedly accepting 
the absolute concept of nonintervention as to surrender 
rights possessed for years xmder the solenm covenants of 
treaty obligations. 

The new spirit of the Inter-American System came not 
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a day too soon. The threat imphed in the unfolding pro¬ 
gram of Nazi Germany was casting its shadow even before 
the Buenos Aires meeting. But the brazen liquidation of 
Austria in 1938, events in the Far East the year before, 
and the Spanish Civil War, meant that the next meeting of 
the American States at Lima would have to face the accel¬ 
eration of the Fascist menace to the entire World. Conti¬ 
nental solidarity ia the face of such a threat would appear 
to be a natural safeguard for small states in an age which 
imperiled the security of small states everywhere. Panama, 
the “Crossroads of the World,” once again would inevitably 
be vitally concerned in the drift of that world toward the 
second global conflict of the twentiedi century. As in 1914- 
1918, she would respond to the duty of cooperating with 
sister states of the hemisphere for the common security. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Hemisphere Faces the Axis Threat 


AS THE 1930’s drew to a close, rumors of an impending 
^ general conflict in Europe and Asia had had substan¬ 
tial confirmation in the Italo-Ethiopian War, the march 
into the Rhineland, the Austrian Anschluss, and the Man¬ 
churian “incident.” In the face of these events the United 
States inspired the Buenos Aires meeting of 1936, which 
was appropriately called “The Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace.”^ 

This conference at Buenos Aires was eventful, as we 
have seen, for the United States’ acceptance of the princi¬ 
ple of absolute nonintervention for the Americas.^ It also 
introduced the principle of mutual consultation among 
the American states, not only for the purpose of maintain- 
ing peace in this hemisphere but also for formulating 
eflEective Inter-American machinery for meeting any threat 
of aggression from abroad.® The Collective Seciurity Pact, 
whereby the twenty-one repubhcs resolved to consult 
upon methods to be adopted if a breach of the American 
peace should be threatened, was signed by Panama on 
December 23, 1936, and her ratification was deposited on 
December 7, 1938. Two companion treaties of the same 
date, setting up a board of mediators, and a permanent 
bilateral mixed commission to stave off controversial dis¬ 
putes, were ratified by the Republic on December 13 
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1938.^ The Protocol of Buenos Aires Relative to Non- 
Intervention stipulated that interference in the aflFairs of 
an American nation should be deemed a suflScient menace 
to set the new protective mechanism into operation.® 
The great omission of the Buenos Aires Conference was 
the failure to provide machinery necessary for Inter- 
American consultation by specifically declaring that the 
heads of the respective departments of foreign relations in 
each of the governments should meet for that purpose.® 
The United States delegation had labored for acceptance 
of such a scheme at the 1936 meeting, but the Argentine 
delegation had successfully blocked it. The v^gentine 
statesman, Carlos Saavedra Lamas, had derisively referred 
to such proposed machinery as “an ambulatoiy Pan Ameri- 
can Union/^^ 

It was at Lima, in 1938, that the regular Eighth Inter- 
national Conference of American states adopted the means 
of implementing the consultation agreements for which 
the United States had argued in vain at Buenos Aires.® 
By 19^ the Hitlerite doctrines of geopolitics and of “per¬ 
petual” German citizenship had startled Latin American 
nations, where thousands of persons of German birth or 
descended of German blood were to be found. The imph- 
cations of the Sudeten Crisis were not lost upon these 
states. 

The Repubhc of Panama had experienced plenty of 
trouble Avith Teutonic elements resident on the Isthmus 
during World War I,® and once more had to give attention 
to the fact that a considerable German ethnic and eco¬ 
nomic influence existed in the cormtry. 

Following World War I the number of Germans m 
Panama had been considerably increased by immigration 
from Germany, which got rmder way soon after the Treaty 
of Versailles.^® These people, with typical German indus- 
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try, soon acquired responsible and influential standing 
upon the Isthmus. In the fall of 1922 one ex-German, 
Richard Newman, had been appointed to a high office in 
the government, and one very well placed for propaganda 
purposes—Vice-Inspector General of Public Education.^ 
In 1924 the government of Panama gave hundreds of acres 
of fine farm land near Gatan as a free gift to two hundred 
and fifty families from Germany who came to settle there 
at its invitation.^^ Thus were the seeds sown for a repeti¬ 
tion of 1917 problems as the Americas moved down the 
pathway toward a second war against Germany. 

Furthermore, the situation this time was rendered much 
more serious than during the first war because Italian and 
Spanish influences in Latin America were being marshaled 
to collaborate with the Germans in a great, solid front of 
fascist activity. Itahan imdertalongs upon the isthmus 
dated back a munber of years,^® and were linked with a 
fairly considerable Italian business activity spearheaded 
by Italian-operated tourist bureaus.^* The Civil War in 
Spain had given rise to a Falangista party in Panama, and 
sometimes it was called the Nacionalista Germano Italiano 
party.^® It operated openly and boldly, and one of its most 
disquieting techniques was infiltration of schools and es¬ 
tablishment of new schools devoted to disseminating its 
doctrines. In the very year of the Lima Conference Don 
M. de J. Quijano, a leading Panamanian writer, began to 
use his pen vigorously to try to arouse his countrymen to 
El Peligro de las Escuelas Fascistas and to advocate the 
formation of a Liga Antifascista in the Republic.^® His 
action was by no means 9 . new thing. Liberal-minded 
Panamanians had already welcomed and furnished asylum 
to many of the exiles firom Franco Spain, and the Univer¬ 
sity of Panama, a center of the Pan American cultural 
movement, which, together with the University of San 
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Marcos in Peru, made up the Instituto Americano Uni- 
versitario de Investigacidn, had placed a number of 
refugee German scholars upon its facultiesd^ 

At Lima Narciso Garay served as Vice-President of the 
Gonference and as Vice-Ghairman of the First Gommittee 
(Organization of Peace). Panamas other delegates were 
Jeptha B. Duncan, Jose B. Lefevre, Manuel M. Valdes, 
and Ramon L. Vallarino.i® These men gave strong support 
to CordeU HuU and the United States delegation in the 
effort to frame an Inter-American machinery that could 
effectively oppose either a mffitary or an ideological inva¬ 
sion of the hemisphere.^® 

Some of the delegates from South America, notably from 
Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and BoHvia, came to Lima 
®^brely unconvinced of any unmediate Nazi or Fascist 
menace. The truth of the matter, of course, is that their 
attitude was a frightening example of how far sympathy 
with European totalitarianism had penetrated through the 
ranks of high government officials in those countries.^® 
Their technique at Lima was to work to tone down as 
much as possible any measures for collective security 
which the other aroused republics attempted to take. 
Sumner WeUes tells us that the Argentine delegation 
almost succeeded in disrupting the conference.®^ 

After a great deal of behind-the-scenes pressure and 
persuasion all twenty-one republics were finally brought 
to agreement in the famous Declaration of Lima on De¬ 
cember 24, 1938, whereby the “continental solidarity” of 
the Western Hemisphere was reaffirmed, and it was pro¬ 
claimed that a threat to the peace, security, or territorial 
integrity of any American nation would become a matter 
of common concern. As noted above the Buenos Aires 
principle of consultation was now implemented by an 
agreement that at the invitation of any one of the twenty- 
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one republics the foreign ministers of all should assemble 
to deliberate what steps should be taken to collectively 
meet any impending threat. 

Panama was naturally interested in the proposal of Dr. 
Harmodio Arias to create an American Coiui; of Inter¬ 
national Justice which had been referred to the Commis¬ 
sion of Jurists for study at Buenos Aires in 1936.^® How¬ 
ever, the grave immediate issue of foreign aggression 
overshadowed everything else at Lima and after some 
debate the Eighth Conference again referred the whole 
subject of such a conrt back to the Commission for further 
study. 

With the invasion of Poland the Second World War 
became a formal reahty, and the capital city of Panama 
found itself the center of the Western Hemisphere, for 
the first consultative meeting of foreign ministers under 
the Luna plan was held in Panama City in September 
1939. Mexico, on September 5, 1939, suggested to the 
Government of Panama that the Isthmian Republic take 
the initiative in inviting the foreign ministers “to bring 
into operation mutual consultations” and to “put into 
practice mechanisms” established by various Pan American 
conferences, and particularly that of 1938 at Lima. 

Narciso Garay, Minister of Foreign Affairs, acting in 
the name of President Juan Demostenes Arosemena, sent 
out the call for the meeting to be held at P anama City 
beginning on September 23,1939. Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, and Peru joined with Mexico and 
Panama to sponsor the conference. Although the United 
States does not appear among the oflBcial sponsors, it 
worJd seem that this was a bit of calculated modesty and 
that the North American republic had actually played a 
major role m inspiring the call. Sumner Welles, then U.S. 
Undersecretary of State, says that Panama was “selected” 
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as the place for this first consultative meeting because of 
its convenient central location—“an important factor at a 
time when every day counted.” The official call proposed 
that the state department heads of the twenty-one repub- 
hcs discuss aU possible ramifications of the European war 
which could affect this Hemisphere—its security, economy, 
and pohtical and social stabihty.^® 

The Republic of Panama had had personal experience 
with the very considerable threat to American security 
posed by the Axis powers. For some time there had been 
concern over Japanese aims in Central America. The Japa¬ 
nese government had addressed several arrogant and 
insulting official communications with regard to treatment 
of Japanese nationals on the Isthmus,^® and now the Ger¬ 
man minister began giving out officially offensive publicity 
releases as soon as President Arosemena’s invitations made 
it evident that Panama was formally initiating the consul¬ 
tation of foreign ministers.^’^ 

In taking these measures the Axis government displayed 
a singular inabihty to appreciate the psychology of Latin 
American peoples. It is probable that no conduct could 
have more succeeded in arousing the always intensely 
patriotic Panamanians to vociferous support of their gov¬ 
ernment. As delegates from the various nations arrived 
in Panama City they were given flattering ovations every¬ 
where by large and enthusiastic crowds.^® 

President Juan D. Arosemena opened the sessions on 
the evening of September 23rd at the National Institute.^ 
At the close of these ceremonies the delegates went in a 
body to lay a wreath at the momunent of Bolivar, which 
had been unveiled tihirteen years before at the BoHvarian 
Commemoration Pan American Congress. Narciso Garay, 
following a custom in Inter-American meetings whereby 
the host state provides the presiding officer, served as 
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President of the consultative meetings. Jeptha B. Duncan, 
of Panama, served as Secretary General. These September 
days in 1939 were probably the proudest in the history of 
Panama as an independent state. The Panamanian people 
were very conscious of the fact that the eyes of the world 
were upon the deliberations being conducted in their capi¬ 
tal city.®® 

The Panama Conference of Foreign Ministers drew a 
maritime seciuity zone around the twenty-one neutral 
repubhcs of the hemisphere extending from the waters off 
Puget Sound to the Galapagos and Cape Horn, and thence 
around Brazil to Porto Rico and Nova Scotia. Within this 
zone, which stretched far out mto the oceans beyond rec¬ 
ognized territorial waters, the respective nations proposed 
to estabhsh “neutrahty patrols,” and Panama undertook to 
notify aU beUigerents, on behalf of the Inter-American 
System of states, that maritime hostilities would not be 
tolerated in this ocean area.®^ 

A very practical additional step taken at Panama was 
the creation of the Inter-American Consultative Economic 
and Financial Committee, later referred to usually as the 
“Financial and Economic Advisory Committee.”®® This 
group wasted no time after the adjommment of the 
Panama Conference in holding its session, November 15, 
1939, in Washington, D. C. Here it recommended the 
creation of the Inter-American Bank in order that Ameri¬ 
can money and finances might be kept stable and invest¬ 
ments facilitated, and the disturbances in trade and finance 
caused by the war be counteracted as much as possible. 
The Repubhc of Panama as a “Group B” member (with a 
foreign commerce over twenty-five and less than fifty mil¬ 
lions of dollars annually) was called upon to subscribe 
ten shares to the new Bank.®® The Financial and Economic 
Committee continued to be a very active body and did 
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important work in the Isthmus of Panama, for it was given 
cognizance over Axis ships immobilized in American ports 
and conducted many studies of economic and finandal 
matters. 

The Panama Conference also set up the Inter-American 
Neutrality Committee which was later called the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee. This group made its prin¬ 
cipal contribution later, after the actual involvement of 
the Americas in hostihties, by making studies of matters 
which would probably concern this hemisphere in the 
post-war dehberations connected vidth the drafting of the 
peace conventions.^^ 

When the fall of France and the Low Coimtries threat¬ 
ened to jeopardize the security of the Americas by bringing 
Axis domination over the Western Hemisphere colonial 
possessions of France and the Netherlands a second meet¬ 
ing of the Foreign Ministers was held at Havana, Cuba, 
from July 21 to 30,1940. This session was called in accord¬ 
ance with Resolution XHI of the Panama meeting of the 
previous year.®® 

The distinguished Narciso Garay again represented his 
country at a Conference of Foreign Ministers. Ernesto B. 
Fabrega, Antonio Draizoz, and Raul Arango N. accom¬ 
panied him. Senor Garay served as Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Credentials, and was also a member of the 
Committee on Preservation of Peace in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere.®® That committee was the most important one of 
the conference, and it considered a Pan amanian project 
for perfecting the Inter-American mechanism of consulta¬ 
tion. The proposal dealt with initiating of such conferences, 
but there was no substantial agreement for changing the 
process as set up at Lima and no action was taken.®’^ 

The Havana Conference adopted an “Act Concerning 
the Provisional Administration of European Colonies and 
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Possessions in the Americas,” and the “Convention on the 
Provisional Administration of European Colonies in the 
Americas.” The Convention declared that the American 
repubhcs would not recognize transfers of colonies in 
America from one European power to another, and that in 
the eventuahty such a transfer were attempted they would 
themselves assume administration of such possessions.®® 
An Emergency Committee on the Administration of Euro¬ 
pean Colonies and Possessions was created by the Act of 
Havana, but the most significant part of that document 
was the carte blanche given to any individual repubhc 
to act independently if it considered the emergency too 
urgent to wait upon the Emergency Committee, so long 
as it should then place the matter in the hands of the 
Committee for Legalization.®® These conventions never 
had to be employed, but it seems more than likely that they 
influenced Hitler to hold demands he might otherwise have 
made upon the French Vichy Government. 

Jorge E. Boyd was sent to represent Panama at the first 
Inter-American Maritime Conference, held in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. from November 25 to December 2 in 1941. 
The war had of course occasioned a very serious reduction 
in the tourist trade and Panama had been particularly 
hard hit by this. Perhaps no other country in the world is 
more dependent upon the largesse of tourists as a means 
of redressing its imfavorable balance of trade and making 
up the difference between exports and imports.^® It was 
hoped that some means of stimulating Inter-American 
travel might come out of this conference—that Americans 
shut off from accustomed jaunts to Europe might be lured 
to Latin America instead. In furtherance of this scheme 
Panama was anxious to get the conference to press the 
United States to reduce Panama Canal toll transit charges. 
The North Americans were not w illin g, however, and so 
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nothing came of this." In the hght of the monumental 
events of the next twelve months, the tourist trade was 
doomed anyway, and Panama was to experience a bonanza 
undreamed of at the hands of free spending forces of the 
United States on the Isthmus, soon to be augmented bv 
many times their normal peacetime complement. 

The Japanese attack upon Pearl Harbor, involving an 
aggression against an American state by an Asiatic power, 
operated to automatically test the machinery for collective 
American security which had been forged in the successive 
conferences dealt with in this chapter. Many of the re- 
pubhcs of Latin America, including Panama, followed the 
United States into a state of declared beUigerency almost 
at once, and throughout the hemisphere the general feel¬ 
ing was that an immediate consultation of foreign min¬ 
isters was imperative in view of the swift change of so 
much of America from neutrality to war. At the end of 
December 1941 the governments of the United States and 
Chile requested such a meeting and so the Third Confer¬ 
ence of Foreign Ministers was called to meet at Rio de 
Janeiro on January 15,1942." 

The most significant thing to be said about the part 
played by Panama at the Rio Conference of 1942 is that 
it was one of the group of states, led by Mexico, Colombia, 
and Venezuela, which favored, and zealously pushed for, 
a clean-cut break by the American states wiA all three 
Axis powers—Germany, Italy, and Japan." P anama was 
one of the group that would have been willing to refuse 
to compromise on the issue, even at the cost of having 
the Inter-American System fail to present a xmited front. 
Octavio Fabrega," Panamas representative and Foreign 
Minister, was entirely willing to foUow the leadership of 
Mexico’s brfUiant Foreign Minister, Ezequiel Pa dilla, " 
who was the eloquent spokesman of this group. This was 
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the popular course at home too, for Padilla was favorably 
known and immensely popular in Panama City, as the 
press accounts in that capital of the Rio proceedings amply 
demonstrated.^® Dr. Fabrega himself had spent many 
years in the United States and like his chief. President 
de la Guardia, had a reputation in Panama of being very 
favorably disposed toward the Yanqui Repubhc and anx¬ 
ious to fully collaborate with the Alhes in the current war. 

Prior to the opening of the conference the Argentine 
Foreign Minister, Ruiz Guinazu, had conferred in Buenos 
Aires with the foreign ministers of Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and Chile, hoping to organize a bloc to oppose 
the objectives of the majority of states who wished to 
make a complete diplomatic, economic, and financial rup¬ 
ture with all three Axis powers. There is no doubt that 
the Argentine government of the time was completelv 
dominated by the same pro-Fascist elements which we 
noted as far back as the Lima Conference.^’^ Indeed, Act¬ 
ing President Castillo, during the course of the Rio con¬ 
ference, sternly overruled Ruiz Guinazu, after the Foreign 
Minister had capitulated to the overwhelming sentiments 
voiced by the other states to proceed with the proposal of 
Mexico, Colombia, and Venezuela for a complete break in 
relations with the Tripartite Powers.^® In spite of his pre¬ 
liminary cajoleries Ruiz Guinazu had been unable to per¬ 
suade Bolivia, Paraguay, or Uruguay to make a common 
front with Argentina, and only Chile had shown any 
interest in such a course of action. 

Although, as we have stated, there was a strong demand 
that the nineteen repubhcs favoring the original resolution 
go ahead and adopt it, leaving Argentina and Chile to 
their own devices, Sumner Welles, the U.S. delegate, was 
of the view that a compromise was worth accepting to 
save the unity upon which he felt certain the future of 
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the Inter-American System would depend. The course 
advocated by the eloquent and fiery Padilla would in effect 
have read two republics out of the Pan American family 
of nations."® Consequently WeUes was able to persuade 
the conference to pass a substitute resolution to which 
^gentina and Chile were willing to adhere, since it merely 
‘recommended” that all of the twenty-one republics sever 
relations.®® By the close of the conference, in addition to 
the thirteen republics who had already declared war on 
the Axis or broken lelations, Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, Uruguay 
Paraguay, and Ecuador severed all ties with Germany, 
Italy, and Japan.®" Only Argentina and Chile held on to 
their relations with the Fascist powers.®^ 

When the Rio Conference adjourned on January 29, 
1942, the intensity of World War II was rapidly being felt 
among all the states of the hemisphere. The global status 
of the conflict and the far-flung nature of the Allied com¬ 
bination opposiug the Axis, of which Panama was a part, 
spelled a period of comparative inactivity for a regional 
organization such as the Inter-American System. During 
the war years Pan American activity as such held only 
minor news significance. That of course did not mean that 
it did not go on. Although no more top-level meetings were 
to be held imtil the Chapultepec Conference of 1945, many 
of the specialized agencies continued their normal func¬ 
tions and the twenty-one republics generally, Panama 
certainly and wholeheartedly, were determined to keep 
their hemispheric organization alive. We have already 
noted the wartime work of the Economic and Financial 
Advisory Committee and of the Juridical Committee. The 
Inter-American Committee for Political Defense sponsored 
consultative visits between the twenty-one republics, and 
by nature of its strategic location Panama was usually 
visited in the coming and going of these missions and also 
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by many of the Latin American heads of state who paid 
good will visits to Washington, D. C., during the war.®® 
In September 1943, Panama was host to the Inter- 
American Educational Conference,®^ whose sessions cen¬ 
tered around the Universidad Interamericana,^^ which was 
set up in that year by the Panamanian government to 
operate on the graduate level in international law, and 
social, economic, and cultural disciplines, with the ex¬ 
pressed hope that its scope would be Inter-American and 
that all of the other twenty republics would contribute 
to its support.®® As part of its work in 1943, in conjimction 
with the U.S. Office of Education, two Panamanian teach¬ 
ers traveled and studied in the United States on funds 
provided by the Coordinator of Inter-American ASairs.®’^ 
During the war years covered in this chapter Panama also 
attended conferences of a mrmber of other Inter-American 
agencies, including the Commission of Women, the Insti¬ 
tute of Geography and History, the C.T.A.L. (Latin 
American Worker’s Confederation), the Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, the Commission on Continental Defense composed 
of military representatives of all the republics, the Con¬ 
gress on Criminology, the Congress on Indian Life, the 
Inter-American Travel Conference, the Pan American 
Coffee Congress, the Technical Economic Conference, the 
Inter-American Bar Association, the Sanitary Congress, 
the Transportation Congress, the Statistical Congress, and 
a number of others. Many of them were meeting for the 
first time, including the Bar Association (at Rio in 1943), 
the Coffee Congress (at New York m 1940), the Travel 
Conference (at San Francisco in 1939), the Congress on 
Criminology (at Santiago in 1944), and the Conference 
of Commissions on Development (at New York m 1944).®® 
But of much more importance during these years were 
other conferences which were not “Inter-American,” but 
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in wliicli Prurihs. riicI otliGr L^tin Ain 6 ric 3 .ii n3tioiis were 
represented and took a prominent part. They were activi¬ 
ties of the tremendous project in international cooperation 
to which in 1942 was applied the name "United Nations/’ 
and thus belong in the discussions of the succeeding 
chapters. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Isthmian Republic in World War II 


\s THE GENERAL European War involved mucli of the 
^ world in the gloomy autumn of 1939, the RepubHc 
of Panama issued a formal proclamation of neutrality on 
September llth.^ A proclamation by the United States 
on September 5th had already estabhshed the neutral 
status of the Canal Zone.^ The interpretation of the HuU- 
Alfaro Treaty now became a matter of pressing necessity. 
Articles I, II, and X of this agreement pledged Panama 
and the United States to cooperate and to take necessary 
mihtary measures in the territory of Panama in the event 
of any emergency endangering the Republic or the neu- 
trahty or security of the Canal Zone. 

At the time of senatorial consent to ratification of the 
treaty U.S. Senator Key Pitman of Nevada, Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, had stated 
that the United States would unilaterally determine when 
an emergency would require consultation or action.® It had 
been this semipledge from a high authority, in fact, which 
had finally influenced many wavering senators to vote for 
ratification. The uneasy feeling that the renunciation of 
rights held under the old Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty might 
prejudice the ability of the United States to defend the 
Canal in some future emergency had for a time threatened 
to defeat the treaty. The Roosevelt Administration had 
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sought by public assurances from Secretary Hull and others 
to assuage this fear on the domestic political scene, but had 
also had to employ the most carefully chosen words in 
order not to arouse axiii-Yanqui doubts and resentments 
in Panama.^ No one in the executive branch therefore 
either affirmed or denied the pronouncement of Senator 
Pitman. However, the course of conduct actually pur¬ 
sued by the Roosevelt Administration from 1939 to 1942 
was always one of mutual consultation with Panama 
and action based always upon agreement reached with 
the Isthmian government. 

During the period of uneasy neutrality after September, 
1939, the two republics generally followed the precedents 
of the similar period between 1914 and 1917 with respect 
to extending hospitality to belligerent war vessels in the 
waters of both Panama and the Canal Zone. The Roose¬ 
velt Administration very early signed an executive agree¬ 
ment with Panama which very largely reaffirmed the 
Lansing-Morales Protocol of 1914.® 

From September, 1939, to December 7, 1941, the gov¬ 
ernments of Panama and the United States collaborated 
very closely upon the Isthmus. In general Panama followed 
the lead of the United States in straining traditional con¬ 
cepts of “neutrality.” The Isthmian government even per¬ 
mitted British naval authorities to hospitalize a German 
prisoner at Santo Tomas Hospital in the City of Panama 
and then return him under guard on board a British war 
vessel at Balboa^—a great violence to the long-held rule of 
international law that entry of a belligerent national into 
a neutral state entitled him to claim the benefits of intern¬ 
ment. Nor did Panama raise any objection when the Lend- 
Lease program of the United States resulted in military 
aid to Allied forces in Canal Zone ports—a clear violation 
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of the guarantee given to Panama by the Treaty of 1903 
that the Canal would be kept neutral in perpetuity^ 

The order of President Roosevelt on March 30,1941, for 
the seizure of the Axis vessels in American waters caught 
the Italian luxury liner Conte Biancamano in Cristobal. 
It was boarded and seized by U.S. marshals acting under 
the executive order and also by authority of libel action 
filed by the Panama Canal authorities in the U.S. District 
Court at Balboa.® This action reiterated the principle de¬ 
termined during World War I that the commitments of 
1903 by the United States to Panama to keep the Canal 
perpetually neutral could not be relied upon by any third 
power to be interpreted in any fashion which the United 
States would deem mimical to her own interests. 

The acquiescence of the Panamanian government in 
openly “rm-neutral” acts of the United States was virtually 
dictated by the prevailing public opinion within the Re¬ 
public. Ricardo J. Alfaro was an eloquent spokesman for 
the Panamanian distrust of the Axis—a distrust which fed 
upon the fact that, as he said in June, 1941: “One third 
of the states of the World—21 peace-loving, proud sover¬ 
eign nations have had their soil invaded and their inde¬ 
pendence destroyed.”® 

The same statesman was bitterly cynical of Japanese 
claims during that fatal summer of 1941 that they were 
striving to reach a “peaceful” solution of conflicting claims 
and interests in Greater East Asia and the Pacific. “Imagine 
... a sweet loving dove (referring to Japan) by whose 
tender caresses of steel and fire over 2,000,000 Chinese 
have perished!”^® 

One of the immediate results of Panama’s predominately 
pro-AJlied sentiment was seen in the use of her flag to 
circumvent the restrictions of the United States Neutrality 
Law, which in 1939 excluded United States ships from 
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all war zones. Panama had no such law. Many U.S. ship¬ 
owners, lured by the immense profits to be gained by 
carrying war materials, hastened to change the registry 
of their vessels to the Panamanian flag so that they might 
be sailed into belhgerent waters. Panama’s merchant 
marine, only 300,000 tons in 1939, soon was climbing to 
over 2,000,000 tons.^^ Since this carrying trade was exclu¬ 
sively in the interest of the Allies it may truthfully be 
said that the Panamanian colors were the first of any Pan 
American nation to fly over major operations designed to 
bring about the defeat of the Axis. As the United States 
drifted toward more and more open support of the Alhes 
the Washington government encouraged this use of Pana¬ 
manian shipping. Indeed, even before the Act of Novem¬ 
ber 17, 1941, allowed the arming of United States Mer¬ 
chantmen, the U.S. Navy had quietly placed defensive 
installations on board North American-owned ships of 
Panamanian registry. 

By a law of January 12, 1925, it was provided that all 
“national vessels engaged in international traflBc” were re¬ 
quired to employ Panamanian citizens in a proportion at 
least to 10 per cent of their crews. There thus can be no 
doubt but that Panamanian lives as well as ships were 
committed to the deadly task of carrying mrmitions, 
petrolemn products, tanks, and other implements of war 
to Europe. 

Although this direct involvement of the P anamanian 
flag and of Isthmian nationals in the toils of the World 
War had the support of the press, of many distinguished 
leaders of public opinion, and probably of a majority of 
Panamanian citizens, it was far from pleasing to certain 
very voluble elements within the Republic. Attention has 
already been devoted to the existence of German ethnic 
groups in the Panamanian population,^® and to the activi- 
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ties of Fascist groups in Panama wliich had caused concern 
as far back as the Lima Conference of 1938. German 
planters and storekeepers were heavily spotted along the 
coasts of the Gulf of Darien, as well as in Panama City and 
Colon, and German agents disguised as traders and 
mahogany cutters were known by U.S. Naval Intelligence 
to have penetrated many sections of the interiors.^^ It was 
also known that Itahan “tomrist” activities covered many 
sinister operations and that often personnel of luxury liners 
such as the Conte Biancamano were actually Italian naval 
officers who charted coastal waters, took photographs, etc. 

After the formal entry of Cathohc and Latin Italy into 
the conffict, totahtarian activities in Panama became more 
and more brazen. The Hispanidad movement, stimulated 
by the diplomatic and consular officers of Franco Spain, 
stepped up operations until local posts of Falangistas were 
serving in nearly every town to disseminate Axis propa¬ 
ganda, stir up anti-Yanqui hatreds, and report military 
information through their network to the Tri-Partite 
powers.^® 

Amulfo Arias, brother of Ex-President Harmodio Arias, 
and his Nacionalistas, whether designedly or not, found 
themselves vociferously supported by the Hispanidad ele¬ 
ments, although it must be allowed that there were many 
Nacionalistas who were sincere patriotic citizens, not con¬ 
cerned with the Axis, or the AUies, but only with Panama’s 
sovereign independence, and who sought to turn the world 
situation to Panama’s economic advantage by insisting 
upon the prerogatives of juridical international equality 
and by driving hard bargains with the Allies and particu¬ 
larly the United States. It may very well be that Arias him¬ 
self was moved by such sentiments, but he found himself 
judged by the company he was keeping, in October 1940, 
when President Arosemena died suddenly and he accepted 
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Hispanidad support in his successful campaign for the 
vacant presidency. 

President Arias soon became persona rum grata to North 
American and anti-Axis quarters by making numerous 
speeches which were interpreted an “axAi-Yanqui.” A re¬ 
reading of them at the time of this writing, ten years later, 
shows them not to be so much anti-anything or anybody 
as intensely, vociferously nationalistic or pro-Panamanian. 
It seems significant to this writer that he did, despite cries 
about his “hostility” toward the United States, grant the 
Washington government permission to take over sites for 
air bases and other defense purposes.^® His opposition to 
the proposal to arm U.S.-owned ships flying the flag of 
Panama, and his threat to stop such vessels from sailing 
to war zones, when considered from the Pananmnian, 
rather than from the anti-Axis point of view, could have 
been legitimate efforts by the head of a sovereign and in¬ 
dependent state to preserve the declared neutrahty of the 
state. The granting of the base sites to the United States 
was a faithful performance of all that Panama was required 
by treaty commitments to do. At no time had she agreed 
to permit her national flag to mask operations of great 
powers on the high seas or to be used as a pawn in ijhed 
prosecution of the war. Of course it cannot be denied 
that this show of Panamanian independence did give aid 
and comfort to the Nazis and their alHes by the mere fact 
that it discomfited their enemies. Senor Arias has always 
insisted, however, that this was an incidental consequence, 
and not at aU the purpose, of his acts. 

A bloodless revolution in October 1941, while Arias 
was absent in Cuba, overthrew his regime and brought in 
as new President of the Republic Ricardo de la Guardia, 
a former Minister of Justice and ostentatiously friendly 
toward both the United States and the Allies. He was sup- 
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ported by the coalition of political parties which embraced 
these views and were anti-fascist—the Socialists, the Na¬ 
tional Revolutionary, the Liberal, the National Liberal, 
the Democratic, the United Liberal, the Conservative, and 
the Reform Liberal partiesd'^ Although it was denied by 
Washington, the friends of Arias bitterly charged the 
United States with having directly instigated this revolt. 
This writer was in Panama just after the affair and was 
solemnly assured by the daughter of a former Minister of 
Government that the editor of one of the capital news¬ 
papers organized the uprising on telephoned instructions 
from the U.S. Department of State! Needless to say there 
is no way for me to confirm or disprove this charge. I 
repeat it merely to show the state of at least one section of 
opinion in Panama after the event. Secretary Hull was suf¬ 
ficiently concerned by the welter of charges and coimter- 
charges to declare that the United States did not know 
of the plot and was not involved in it either directly or 
indirectly.^® Since Mr. Hull obviously could not know for 
certain what some, or one, of his associates may have been 
doing subrepticiamente, it is xmderstandable that many 
Panamanians remained tmconvinced of Yanqui innocence. 

The de la Guardia regime was presented almost im¬ 
mediately with an opportanity to demonstrate its friend¬ 
ship toward the United States, for within a few weeks the 
Pearl Harbor attack had propelled the United States into 
open belligerency and the Declaration of Lima and the 
assurances of the HuU-Affaro negotiations alike were put 
to the acid test. Panama at once declared war upon the 
three principal Axis powers then at war with the United 
States. As in World War I, the Isthmian Republic had be¬ 
come a partner in a gigantic cooperative enterprise to win 
a global conflict. 

In moves remindful of 1917 the Republic collaborated 
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with North American authorities from the Canal Zone in 
rounding up nationals and suspected agents of enemy 
powers. The most stringent regulations were adopted with 
respect to control of foreigners residing upon the isthmus, 
immigration rules provided for close scrutiny of aU per¬ 
sons coming from Axis or Axis-occupied lands and claiming 
to be pohtical refugees, and Panama collaborated very 
closely with Canal Zone authorities in restricting travel 
and communications in areas which had been declared to 
be restricted, military, or security zones.^® For a time Axis 
nationals were held in a stockade at Fort Amador in 
Balboa, and then, following the precedents of World War 
I, were aU transported to the United States for internment. 
After V-J Day those who had been seized upon Panama¬ 
nian soil were returned there. 

Not only were Yanqui forces in the Canal Zone greatly 
augmented, but additional troops garrisoned strategic 
points throughout the RepubHc by agreement v^dth de la 
Guardia’s administration. U.S. military officers were es¬ 
tablished in haison billets in the offices of the Panamanian 
government where such advisory aid would further war¬ 
time administration.^® U.S. Naval patrols were welcomed 
at many points, such as the Perlas Islands in Panama Bay, 
and off Cape Malo. Local Germans were beheved to have 
been organized in remote coastal settlements in Bocas del 
Toro to send out fresh provisions to U-Boats by means of 
small craft. Captain Morison tells us that one of the Navy’s 
most exasperating tasks was the constant patrol of every 
“river mouth, reef-protected anchorage, or mangrove-lined 
creek where a U-Boat might possibly hide out or procure 
drummed fuel.”^^ Vast efforts were made to reduce tiie 
dangers from air raids regarded as certain to come from 
secret bases in the remote jimgles of neighboring states, 
or from Japanese aircraft carriers or submarines. Morison 
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says that until 1944 military and naval leadership con¬ 
sidered the Japanese the greatest potential threat to Pan¬ 
ama, despite the German U-Boat campaign in the Carib¬ 
bean.^^ This is indeed revealing, and, in view of Captain 
Morison s position as oflScial Naval Historian, authoritative. 
The oflBcials of the Republic cooperated vigorously in an 
isthmian blackout, regulation of motor vehicle traffic, ra¬ 
tioning of certain critical commodities, and mail, tele¬ 
phone, and telegraph censorship.^® Even the movements 
of small fishing vessels along a twenty-mile stretch of coast 
extending away from the Canal entrances on both Atlantic 
and Pacific sides were completely suspended in order to 
assmre the security of the Canal mstaUations. A strict pro¬ 
hibition was also enforced against the taking of soundings 
or other geodetic surveys by private vessels to Panamanian 
territorial waters.®^ In almost every way the aU-out char¬ 
acter of the Second World War was more keenly felt in 
Panama than any phase of World War I. 

This writer resided on the Isthmus from December 1941 
to October 1942, and has many personal recollections of 
the general intensity of feeling for the Allied cause among 
the Panamanian people.®® Pictures of Roosevelt and 
Churchill adorned every pubhc place as well as iimumer- 
able private homes and even chivas (Panamanian version 
of a jitney bus). The black news of the winter of 1941-42— 
the fall of Singapore, Manila, and Batavia, and Rommel’s 
advance into Egypt—was reflected in the public conscious¬ 
ness in a thousand forms. North American service men 
stationed in Panama or passing through the Canal en route 
to Pacific battlefields were treated with a cordiahty very 
strikmg in contrast with a traditional suspicion and cool¬ 
ness which often greeted military personnel of the United 
States in pre-war days. In the cantinas of remote towns 
and villages I often saw the convivial spirit of pro-AIIied 
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sympathy expressed in flowery toasts to the United Nations 
and their leaders. 

Panamanians worked by the thousands around the clock 
on numerous war projects—the third locks at Miraflores, 
the Trans-Isthmian and David highways/® and the greatly 
expanded U.S. military and naval installations at West 
Balboa, Howard Field, Forts Kobe and Clayton, and 
Taboga.^^ Without this wfllmg labor pool the Alhes might 
have experienced much more diflBculty than they did in 
recovering from the shocks of the early Japanese victories 
and Nazi U-Boat successes. This was emphasized in the 
fuel crisis of 1942. Fuel deliveries to the Pacific depended 
upon the use of tankers coming from Aruba, Curagao, and 
Gulf ports by way of the Panama Canal. Fuel oil was an 
absolute prerequisite for Pacific operations of the U.S. 
Navy and the Army Air Force. During the sirmmer of 1942 
German U-Boats in the Caribbean took such a toll of the 
tanker fleet that a pipe line was hastily constructed across 
the isthmus to eliminate the Canal bottleneck and enable 
the fast Pacific tankers to make a quick turn-around by 
loading at Balboa. Thousands of Panamanians were em¬ 
ployed in this $20,000,000 project.^® 

President de la Guardia neglected no opportunity to 
exhort his people to contribute in every possible way to 
the winning of tire war. The radio station HB50G in Pan¬ 
ama City, styling itself La Voca de Democracia, beamed 
out all sorts of patriotic broadcasts containing official state¬ 
ments of Panama’s vital stake in the United Nations cause. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Jesus Vasquez Gayoso, Direc¬ 
tor of the Universidad del Aire of the National Institute, 
some of the best of these have been collected together and 
published by the government in a widely disseminated 
volmne entitled Una Nacidn en Guerra.^^ The following 
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subjects of some of the addresses indicate the general tenor 
of this work, which has generally been considered to have 
been tremendously influential in molding public opinion 
within the Repubhc: “Generahties on Cml Defense,” 
“Fundamentals of Democracy,” "Espionage,” “Biological 
Warfme,” “Aviation and Air Attacks,” “The Woman in 
War, Food in War, The American Objective in this 
War,” “Business Affairs and War,” and “The Fifth Column.” 

The government emphasized over and over that Pan¬ 
ama s contribution to victory against the Axis powers 
would likely he in auxfliaiy services—“the prevention of 
enemy mfil trations, maintenance of eternal alertness, aid- 
ing the transport and communications of United States 
forces, furnishing them hospitahty and other assistance, 
and civic collaboration in measures to defend the Canal.”®® 

One phase of the national contribution could not be 
pubhcized for security reasons, but it involved the heroic 
carrying of vital war supphes to Russia. Panamanian ves¬ 
sels were used in the North Russia convoys and Panama¬ 
nian sons and the national colors of the Repubhc were in 
action in one of the hottest theaters of the war.®^ Some 
were lost to enemy action. Even to this day it is not gen¬ 
erally known that the isthmian state had personnel and 
and vessels in this dangerous mission to Murmansk and 
Archangel. One of the most fearful ordeals of the war was 
the famous attack on Convoy “PQ-17,” bound from Iceland 
to Archangel. This flotilla was under attack for days along 
the Norwegian coast, the high point coming on July 4, 
1942. In that battle the Panamanian freighter S.S. EarUo^ 
was sunk with the loss of most of its crew. Another Pana¬ 
manian vessel, S.S. Troubadour, was saved largely by the 
resourcefulness of its Master, George J. Salvesen, who 
camouflaged her among the ice floes by painting her sides 
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white and spreading bed and table linen over superstruc¬ 
tures. In that onslaught the AUies lost twenty-two out of 
thirty-three ships in die convoy.®^ 

As has been noted earlier in this work, Panama is funda¬ 
mentally a food-importing nation. When the German U- 
Boat blitz in the Caribbean and Gulf of Mexico during the 
summer of 1942 seriously reduced the staple stocks of the 
isthmus there was no grumbling or loss of faith on the part 
of the Panamanian people, but a determined tightening of 
the belt and a willingness to sacrifice coveted foodstuffs 
and other strategic materials to the primary need of feed¬ 
ing the vast Gringo military estabhshment upon the isth¬ 
mus that was very touching.®® The extent of the hardship 
is diflBcult to measure because of the good grace with which 
it was endured, but many merchants and business firms 
must have been close to ruin, and even the great daily 
newspapers were almost forced to close down because of 
inabihty to get newsprint from abroad. 

Prior to the Battle of the Coral Sea it was considered 
probable that the southern prong of the great Japanese 
offensive moving east over the Pacific would be aimed at 
Panama. Panama’s only effective avenue of communica¬ 
tion with the United States was by sea. The Caribbean 
U-Boat offensive seemed timed to coincide with the Japa¬ 
nese Pacific assault. It seemed possible that Panama might 
be cut off from the rest of North America should the Axis 
effort come near success. Both the government and the 
people considered this possibility in their planning, and 
aU organs of official opinion made it clear that the national 
plan was to emulate the courageous Fffipmos in resisting 
Axis landings if they came. 

Accordingly, the following organizations were mobilized 
and trained in various tasks for the defense continental: 
the BataUones de Cadetes, composed of yoimg men stiU in 
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the various secondarj^-schools of the couBtrV'j where mili¬ 
tary training w^as made part of the curriculum; the Cmrpo 
de Explofudfes (a body of Scout organizations); the Mu- 
pres Quids (female Scouts); Brigadm de h Cruz Raja 
(Red Cross); and the Milicias Naciormles y Cuerpos 
Auxiliares, By decree of the de la Guardia Administration 
(]\ umber 431 of June 6, 1942 these groups were placed 
under the direction of a unified militar}^ command. All 
of these units took great pride in their work and organiza¬ 
tion and the Batallon Primero del Istmo, a force of five 
hundred based in Panama City itself, became a crack out¬ 
fit, often appearing in patriotic reviews and demonstra¬ 
tions. Lieutenant Colonel Jose A. Remon headed the staff, 
or Junta Superior, which directed these operations. Other 
members were Francisco Aued, Oscar Ocana, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel William Wedemeyer, liaison officer of the 
U.S. Army. 

The U.S. Army cooperated very closely in training and 
equipping Panamanian forces. Of particular usefulness 
and service was the Panama Beach Watch in Chiriqui 
Province, whose mission was to ""Observe and investigate 
suspicious activity on the beaches, the approaches thereto, 
the offshore waters, the adjacent border, and the air over¬ 
head.” A U.S. Army force of four officers and twenty-three 
enlisted men, all fluent in the Spanish language, was de¬ 
tailed to serve with this beach patrol command.®^ 

The Battle of Midway ended the threat from the West, 
but Captain Morison says that until about 1944 the U.S. 
military and naval authorities estimated that Japanese sub¬ 
marine or carrier raids were a principal menace to the 
Panama Canal, and that aU planning for the strategic 
defense of the Caribbean area was predicated upon this 
assumption.^^ 

In 1942 the de la Guardia Administration made an 
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agreement to turn over to the United States further de¬ 
fense base sites outside the Canal Zone “for not more than 
one year after hostihties shall cease.”®® The principal ones 
were the B-29 airfield at Rio Hato, with 20,000 acres 
and a 9,000-foot runway; army radar stations in the Perlas 
Islands and at other internal locations, and the Navy’s 
P.T. boat base at Taboga Island.®^ In exchange for these 
bases the North Americans assumed Panama’s unpaid debt 
on the Chorerra Rio Hato highway and the bonds of the 
Colon and Panama City waterworks and sewage systems.®® 
A further act implementing the joint war program of the 
two repubhcs was the program of the United States Board 
of Economic Warfare and of the Defense Supplies Cor¬ 
poration, which planted over 6,500 acres of hemp-produc¬ 
ing abaca in the Bocas del Toro region, shipped milhons 
of pounds of seeds from there for further cultivation in 
Costa Rica and Honduras, developed the export of ma¬ 
hogany woods for war purposes, and put thousands of 
additional acres to rice and com production to reheve the 
drain on the isthmian food supply.®® Still another measure 
was the granting to the U.S. Rubber Development Cor¬ 
poration of a complete monopoly on Panama’s output of 
crade rubber.^® 

All of the foregoing programs of the two governments 
had to face the unyielding and violent opposition of Na- 
tionahst, Hispanidad, and mti-Gringo elements, whidh 
used every means of sabotage within Aeir power. At times 
their activity was notorious enough to evoke despairmg 
conunents from Allied partisans such as this statement by 
M. de J. Quijano in his Una Campana Antifascista pub- 
Hshed in 1943: 

ja pesar de que Panama hace parte de las Naciones Unidas, 
el fascismo vive, el nacismo vive, el falangismo vive, en la 
patria de Tomas Herrera!^^ 
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In spite of their noise, however, the schemes of these 

fanatics were entirely frustrated. InteHigence officers had 
done an excellent job. Most plots were knowTi in advance 
of their intended execution and were easily dealt with by 
Canal Zone or Panamanian authorities. In this task of 
counter-espionage, I have been told by felow naval 
officers of the Intelligence Service that the patriotic Pana¬ 
manians came forward in almost every instance to inform 
on their backsliding countrymen and made the task of 
keeping effective security measures infinitely easier. 

After 1944, when the growing Allied seapower had 
finally broken the back of Germany s U-Boat fleet in the 
Atlantic, the Caribbean area became a ^‘quiet zone” in a 
world at war. The contribution of the Republic of Panama 
to the United Nations war effort w^as then complete except 
for providing logistic services and morale-building shore 
leave, as the last outpost of ""hivilization,” to militar^^ forces 
transiting the Canal en route to Pacific battle areas. Times 
had seen a great change from the gloomy days of spring 
1942, when it had seemed veiy possible that the Isthmus 
would become a primary war zone where the Western 
Hemisphere would be fighting a last ditch straggle for 
its very freedom. The American states had contributed 
enormously to the turn of the tide.^^ In retrospect Panama, 
one of the world’s smallest nations, could look back with 
understandable pride and satisfaction upon her role in this 
titanic war. In the words of one of her own governmental 
spokesmen she could declare: 

. . . Entonces, capacitados en lo moral y en lo material para 
ser auxiliares efectivos de la defensa del Istmo, del Canal y 
de las Americas, nuestros aliados nos veran con respeto, nues- 
tros hijos hablaran de nosotros con admiracion y la frase 
Tanama esta en guerra” habra cobrado su verdadera conno- 
tacion historica,"^^ 
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CHAPTER NINE 


The Pan American Movement Since 1944 


B etween the conference called to deal with the pre¬ 
senting of a waited front to the Axis at Rio de Janeiro in 
January 1942, and that at Chapultepec in 1945, no other 
top-flight pohtical meetings were held within the system 
of American states, and there was a conspicuous absence 
of Pan American activity as such. The nations of this 
hemisphere were mostly contributing on a much broader 
scope to the activities and purposes of the United Nations. 
Panama and the other Latin American states of coruse 
w’ere present at important wartime meetings such as the 
Conferences on Food and Agriculture, and on Rehef and 
RehahAitation, in 1943, and the Monetary and Banking, 
and Aviation Conferences, in 1944, but these were not 
hemispheric, but world, convocations, and the American 
states participated in no sense as a regional bloc. The idea 
of regionalism seemed then to be submerged into a world- 
•wide cooperation of all nations of good will. For this reason 
I have reserved discussion of Panama’s part at these in- 
temational wartime meetings for the following chapter 
dealing vtith the United Nations. 

At Chapultepec, Mexico, in February and early March, 
1945, the states of the Inter-American System, in their 
first important pohtical gathering since the Rio meeting of 
1942, discussed among other issues a proposal embodying 

124 
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tentative plans for a permanent world organization, which 
had been issued by the Conference of the “Big Four” after 
the meetings at Dumbarton Oaks from August 21 to Octo¬ 
ber 7, 1944. These proposals had recognized regional 
“agencies” and “arrangements.” Consequently, Panama 
and her sister republics met at Chapultepec in the full 
desire and conviction that the Inter-American System con¬ 
tinue to function as a regional organization and that then- 
future role as members of any permanent -world body 
would be fitted to that basic premise. 

Panama s delegation to Chapultepec was headed by the 
Minister of Forei^ Affairs, Roberto Jimenez, and included 
Jorge E. Boyd, Ricardo Marciacq, Juan Galindo, Miguel J. 
Moreno, Jr., and Armando Moreno G.^ Senor Jimenez 
served as Panama’s representative on the important Second 
Gommittee (World Organization ),2 and Senor Moreno, 
Second Secretary of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was 
elected Vice Chairman of the First Committee (Comple¬ 
mentary Measures to Intensify the Cooperation in the War 
Effort)." 

The two great issues of the Chapultepec meetiag were 
the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals and the “Argentine Ques¬ 
tion. Latin American nations had not appreciated the 
exclusion of small powers from the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference, and a region which had long worked to 
check great-power domination over its own affairs now 
viewed with alarm a prospective new world order which 
threatened to be based upon that very principle. Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Mexico, and Brazil had voiced criticisms of 
the Proposals long before the opening of the Chapultepec 
Conference.^ The upshot of this was that there was strong 
support at the Mexico Meeting for a collective American 
attempt at the forthcoming San Francisco Conference to 
sponsor amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
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which would accomplish the following objectives vds-d-vis 
the new World Organization:® 

1. A clarification and definitive limitation of powers to 
be exercised by the world organization. 

2. Larger representation for Latin American states and 
other small powers on the Security Coimcil. 

S. A full concession to the Inter-American System of 
authority to settle its own regional disputes. 

Panama and several other Latin American states sub¬ 
mitted Observations Relative to the Dumbarton Oaks Pro¬ 
posals, which generally covered the above points as basic 
alterations that they desired to have made in the Proposals. 
They resolutely supported the suggested changes through 
long debates and discussions in committees and upon the 
floor of the conference.® 

The United States was understandably concerned at the 
headway made by this movement among the sister re- 
pubhcs of the hemisphere. The United States sought to 
preserve the concept of the permanent United Nations es¬ 
sentially as the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals outlined it. At 
Chapultepec, therefore, the United States worked to turn 
aside, or at least to blunt, the Latin American effort to 
have the hemispheric bloc go to San Francisco committed 
to a struggle to alter the Proposals along the hnes set forth 
above.^ Since the Inter-American System had always op¬ 
erated on the basis of vmanimous agreement, the refusal 
of the United States to go along meant that the resolution 
to sponsor “Hemispheric Amendments” at San Franciseo 
could not be adopted. This did not settle the issue, how¬ 
ever, but only meant that the battleground would shift, 
for most of the Latin American powers would go to San 
Francisco determined to there join with other s mall states 
in renewing the battle against “great power domination” 
of the world organization. 
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These developments demonstrate a verj' interesting at¬ 
titude vis-a-vis the regional and the world organizations 
on the part of many leading citizens of Latin America, 
which contrast sharply wnth the view which they took in 
1919 when the League of Nations was bom. Then many 
of them beheved that Latin America’s experience in the 
regional organization had been, on the w’hole, an unsatis¬ 
factory one. They had felt all too often the overshadowing 
and overpowering presence and influence of the United 
States. They had turned eagerly to the League of Nations 
as the best possible counterpoise to the power of the United 
States.® But in 1945 the picture was radically altered. The 
long, hard stmggle to bring the United States to full ac¬ 
ceptance wuthin the Americas of the principle of absolute 
nonintervention had been won at Buenos Aires in 1936. 
The Inter-American System, in 1945, therefore represented 
for these people the summum bonum in international or¬ 
ganization,® since the juridical equality which its member 
states enjoyed was a blessing guaranteed against interfer¬ 
ence from die outside world by the power of the United 
States (exercised under what remained of the Monroe 
Doctrine) and against the traditional source of interference 
from within the hemisphere by the Protocol of Buenos 
Aires. Many Latin American statesmen consequently felt 
no imperative personal need for a world organization, and 
if one were to be formed which threatened the structure 
of their carefully constracted regional system they would 
be likely to be cold to it indeed. Since their states had been 
members of the wartime United Nations, they favored a 
peacetime U.N. largely for the good it was hoped it would 
do for the rest of the world. 

In assessing the attitude of Panama upon this matter, 
however, I have considered that some divergence from 
the foregoing view can be found. Panama has as strong an 
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attraction to tlie regional organization, and as determined 
a purpose to preserv'e it as any of her sister republics. But 
she has also sought in the new world organization a certain 
additional safeguard—frankly a counterpoise to the power 
of the United States. For the presence of the Yanqui Canal 
Zone across Panama has created issues between Panama 
and the United States since World War II which are pe- 
cuhar in the Americas to these two powers alone, and quite 
alien to the relations between the United States and any 
other Latin American republic.^® This point will be more 
fully dealt with in the succeeding chapter. 

At tlie 1945 conference in Mexico the famous Act of 
Chapultepec was adopted, writing a new principle into 
the theory of collective American security.^^ The Declara¬ 
tion of Lima and its subsequent implementations at Pan¬ 
ama, Havana, and Rio de Janeiro had aU been concerned 
with collective action by the American states to meet a 
threat from outside the Hemisphere.^^ By this Act the use 
of sanctions was provided to prevent an aggression by one 
American state against another for the duration of the 
current war, with a recommendation for adoption of some 
similar permanent arrangement as soon as possible after 
the war.^® 

The development of this new principle had been in part 
occasioned by the wartime antics of Argentina. That re- 
pubhc had long clung to diplomatic ties with the Axis and 
had finally broken them under almost unprecedented pres¬ 
sures from sister American repubhcs and Argentina s great 
economic partner and customer—Britain. But she still re¬ 
fused to declare war upon the Axis powers, and the rise 
of the Farrell-Peron leadership had alarmed all democrati¬ 
cally inclined states as to her future intentions in the 
Americas, She had therefore not been invited to Chapul¬ 
tepec, since that conference was stated to be for consulta- 
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tion on problems of war and peace by America’s belligerent 
powers^'* Furthermore, as things stood, Argentina would 
have no chance to gain a seat at the forthcoming San Fran¬ 
cisco Conference either, since the call for that had been 
limited to beUigerents signatory to the United Nations 
Declaration of 1942. 

All of the American states appreciated the fact that their 
prestige as a regional bloc of sister republics at San Fran¬ 
cisco would be seriously impaired by the absence of a na¬ 
tion as important to the Western Hemisphere as the Argen¬ 
tine Repubhc. All of them had long cherished the principle 
of settlement of differences within their system—exclusion 
of an offender had never been regarded as a proper settle¬ 
ment by the American states-and finally, the Latin Ameri¬ 
can nations felt they would need Argentina’s vote in the 
battle to be waged at San Francisco against the theory of 
great power domination in the world organization. For 
these reasons, therefore, all of the Chapultepec conferees 
were most anxious that the Inter-American System should 
close ranks, and that Argentina should join with them in 
presenting a soHd American front.^® It was in this spirit 
then that they formally invited Argentina to adhere to the 
Act of Chapultepec and to make herself efigible for a seat 
at San Francisco by declaring war upon the Axis^®—an in¬ 
vitation which the rulers at Buenos Aires were constrained 
to accept with alacrity, since the military picture in Europe 
indicated that the Axis cause was doomed and that noth¬ 
ing could be gained by continuing the state of neutrality 
toward it.^^ 

At Chapultepec the Panamanian delegation was very 
active in the routine work of the Conference. The Re¬ 
pubhc sponsored one project, the Convocation and 
Organization of Inter-American Conferences, which was 
considered by the Third Committee (on the Inter- 
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American System). It dealt with the five-year interval 
conferences and also proposed that the practice of hold¬ 
ing consultative meetings of the Foreign Ministers be 
continued, with meetings to be called whenever the ma¬ 
jority of governments should approve a request for one. 
This project was withdrawn from consideration before the 
committee took final action regarding it. However, the 
Conference did reorganize the Pan American Union to 
provide that special delegates from each state, instead 
of their diplomats at Washington, comprise the govern¬ 
ing board of the Union. This was a change which had 
long been favored by many to end North American domi¬ 
nation of the machinery of the regional system.^® 

Another Panamanian offering was a project for reduc¬ 
tion of maritime freight rates, which was considered by 
the Fourth Committee (post-war economic and social 
problems), and was substantially accepted and included 
in a final resolution of the conference, which was a syn¬ 
thesis of a niimber of proposals dealing with transporta¬ 
tion.^® 

This Fourth Committee considered a number of impor¬ 
tant matters. United States assurances of economic aid 
during the post-war transition period had been stated in 
far too generalized terms to satisfy many Latin American 
states frankly worried over the inevitable dislocations 
which the end of hostilities would bring.®® There was 
much talk at Chapultepec of attempting to create some 
sort of an exclusive regional economy, and ihe Conference 
did decide to make permanent the Inter-American Finan¬ 
cial and Economic Advisory Committee.®^ 

An Economic Charter of the Americas was also promul¬ 
gated whereby the American repubfics proclaimed their 
support of the free enterprise system and private owner¬ 
ship, and pledged themselves to act individually and 
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jointly with each otlier to assure just and equitable treat¬ 
ment and encouragement for international businessmen 
and their enterprises, and to promote the flow of capital, 
technolog)^, and trained persoimel between states of the 
Americas by removing trade barriers and relaxing travel 
regulations."^ This pledge was considerably weakened, 
however, by a failure to make specific commitments for 
lowering of international trade barriers. The United States 
had come to Chapultepec championing the effort to speU 
out such measures in terms of definitive commitments, but 
a protectionist bloc led by Carlos Lleras Restrepo, of 
Colombia, fought successfully to modify these imder- 
takings to the point where they amounted merely to the 
foregoing pledge of pious intentions.^® The consideration 
of economic questions at Chapultepec did, however, form 
a sort of preview of the agenda to be taken up by the 
Inter-American Technical Economic Conference, which 
was at that time scheduled to meet later in the same year. 

In August and September of 1947 another special Inter- 
American Conference opened at Quitandinha Palace, the 
beautiful former summer residence of the Emperors of 
Brazil, located at PetropoHs in the mountains, a short dis¬ 
tance from Rio de Janeiro. This Conference had been 
convoked for the stated purpose of “maiutenance of con¬ 
tinental peace and secnrity.” The meeting was called in 
accordance with Part II of the Act of Chapultepec, which 
recommended the conclusion of a treaty after the war 
which would give permanent form to the Act’s arrange¬ 
ment for American collective secmity during the re¬ 
mainder of the Second World War. Panama played a very 
important role at this conference. She was one of eight 
states submitting drafts of a tentative treaty for making 
permanent the arrangements of Chapultepec. The dis¬ 
tinguished Ricardo J. Alfaro headed his country’s dele- 
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gation to this conference. Other Panamanian delegates 
were Jose Edgardo Lefevre, Abdiel Jose Arias, and Jose 
Guillermo Batalla.^* 

Dr. Alfaro served as chairman of Committee II (dealing 
with measures to be taken in case of threats or acts of 
aggression), and the official report of that committee to 
the Conference spoke of the “wise, intelligent direction of 
one of America’s outstanding men. Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro.”®® 
Senor Lefevre was a member of the Second Sub-Commit¬ 
tee of Committee I (Protocolary Articles)and Dr. Alfaro 
was also one of the vice-presidents of the Conference. 

Except for the Consrdtative Meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers in 1939, at which she was the host state, I con¬ 
sider that Panama at PetropoHs enjoyed a more prominent 
position, and made more important contributions, than m 
any Pan American meeting in which the Repubhc has 
been represented up to the time of this writing. 

The Panamanian draft differed at the outset from that 
submitted by the United States. The old Latin American 
insistence on the statement of defined Rights and Duties 
of States contrasted with the omission of any reference 
to the subject in the Yanqui proposition. The drafts of 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Mexico reiterated Panama’s posi¬ 
tion, but the conference omitted the matter from the final 
text, accepting the North American argument that the 
ninth international meeting of the American states, forth¬ 
coming at Bogota, was scheduled to take up the drafting 
of such a statement of principles.®^ 

With respect to the question of just what sort of circum¬ 
stances would bring the collective defense machinery of 
the Americas into operation Panama went beyond most 
of the states in referriug not only to “acts or threats of 
aggression” but also to a “conflict which may threaten 
or endanger the peace of the continent.” The conference 
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accepted this ^ wording.^* Panama joined with Brazil in 
including the “right of passage” among the specific meas¬ 
ures to be agreed upon at the consultative meeting which 
would be called in the event of a threat to hemispheric 
peace. The Conference decided to leave the issue of spe¬ 
cific methods go over to Bogota. 

During consideration of the nature of the Consultative 
Organ, the mechanism for implementing treaty arrange¬ 
ments, Panama proposed the creation of a special organ 
to exercise aU pohtical functions.^® The other drafts either 
gave this job to the Pan American Union Governing Board, 
or left the choice of mechanism or agency to the parties 
in each instance. The conference decided 4iat the Foreign 
Ministers should make up the Organ of Consultation. 
Panama joined with Ecuador and the United States in 
proposing that agreement on collective measures should 
be reached by a two-thirds vote. The Conference decided 
that initiation of consultation should be by a majoritv^; 
all other decisions by a two-thirds vote; and with all parties 
bound to accept the decision except that no state would 
be required to use force without its consent.®® 

With respect to relations between the Pan American 
Defense Union and the United Nations, and the question 
of consistency with the United Nations Charter, the pro¬ 
posals made in the Panamanian draft were substantially 
accepted at Petropolis. The problem of continuing the 
Inter-American System without it conflicting with the 
machinery and the purposes of the United Nations had 
been a matter of serious concern. The idea that regional 
security arrangements should only supplement and but¬ 
tress, and ever be subordinate to the world organization, 
was piously expressed in the preamble of the Quitandioha 
Treaty, and a clause was included which declared that no 
provision of the treaty should be construed as impairing 
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the rights and obHgations of the High Contracting Parties 
under the Charter of the United Nations.”®^ 

In preparing the Protocolary Articles the Panamanians 
pressed and won a very significant point. The drafting 
subcommittee had initially proposed an article proyiding 
for unlimited duration of the treaty. This would have 
represented a departure from the usual practice m past 
international defense accords. Panama sought to permit 
denunciation bv individual states. Mexico and the United 
States also had supported this view in their proposed 
drafts. The final text accepted by the Conference deckred 
that while the Treaty was to remain in force indefinitely, 
an individual state would be able to renoxmce it by giving 
written notice, and its denunciation would become effec¬ 
tive two years after such notice.®® 

The Ninth International Conference of American States 
was held at Bogot4, Colombia, from March 30 to May 2, 
1948. Here, as at Petropolis, Panama was represented by 
a large and distinguished delegation, headed by Mario 
de Diego, the Repubhc’s Minister of Foreign Relations. 
Dr. Alfaro again was present to give the immense benefits 
of his long experience in international relations, and 
Roberto Jimenez, Eduardo A. Chiari, Pedro Moreno 
Correa, Emilio Clare, Enrique Narciso Garay, and Gabriel 
Hernandez Mendez were the other members of the dele¬ 
gation.®® Dr. Alfaro served as Vice Chairman of the vital 
First Committee (on the Organic Pact), and Enrique 
Narciso Garay was the Reporter of Sub-Committee Four-A 
(on preamble, the settlement of economic disputes, prin¬ 
ciples, transitory provision, and ratification and entry into 
force). Other Panamanian delegates served on the follow¬ 
ing committees: The Steering Committee, Coordination 
Committee, and groups worldng on Preamble, Rights and 
Duties of States, Specialized Organizations, Maritime 
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Transportation, Inter-American Travel, Social Guaran¬ 
tees, Coordination with U.N. Economic Organizations, 
Women's Rights and the Commission of Women, and 
Recognition of de Facto Governments and Maintenance 
of Democracy in America.^^ 

As it had done at Petropolis and in meetings preliminar)^ 
to the Bogota Conference, Panama pressed for creation of 
a special “Council of Solidarity’^ with headquarters out¬ 
side the United States to handle all political powers of the 
Inter-American System and withhold such functions from 
the Governing Board at Washington. Under the formula 
finally adopted the Governing Board was separated from 
the Pan American Union and renamed “The Council of 
the Organization of American States.” The prohibition 
adopted at Chapultepec in 1945 against any member state 
designating its accredited diplomatic representative at 
Washington as its member of the Board was now relaxed 
and the designation of either such diplomat, or a special 
representative, to the new Council was made optional. 
It was provided that the Council should serve as a pro¬ 
visional Consultative Organ in cases under the Rio Treaty, 
but in any case of armed attack the Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers was to be convoked without delay and to super¬ 
sede the Council.^^ 

In addition to the Council and the Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, the formal Charter of the Organization of 
American States adopted at Bogota provided that the regu¬ 
lar five-year meetings, now called “Inter-American Con¬ 
ferences,” should be the supreme organ of the Organiza¬ 
tion. The specialized agencies and conferences were also 
to be continued and further developed, and the Pan 
American Union would function as the general secretariat 
of the Organization. The Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and 
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the Inter-American Cultural Council were to function 
under the general cognizance of the Council of the Organi¬ 
zation of American States. The Advisory Defense Com¬ 
mittee was to be a direct agency of the Organ of Consul¬ 
tation (the Meeting of Foreign Ministers or, provisionally, 
the Council) set up at Rio.®® 

The Conference also adopted, in addition to the perma¬ 
nent Charter, a pact for economic cooperation,®'^ a resolu¬ 
tion declaring that all totalitarianism, and particularly 
communism, is repugnant to the American peoples, and a 
resolution calling for the peaceful ending of colonial rule 
by non-American powers in this hemisphere. There was 
also some talk of the Rodriguez Larreta Doctrine at 
Bogota. This formula had been advanced in 1945 by a 
Uruguayan statesman and proposed the use of moral inter¬ 
vention by withholding diplomatic recognition from de 
facto governments regarded as repugnant to Pan American 
ideologies of orderly self government under law.®® Pan¬ 
ama’s senior statesman, Ricardo J. Alfaro, has long been 
an advocate of the Rodriguez Larreta Doctrine, and would 
have been pleased to see it formally accepted at Bogota, 
but it mustered little support outside the delegations of 
Panama and Uruguay. 

The Larreta Doctrine had been put forth as a contrast¬ 
ing viewpoiut to that propounded in the Estrada Doctrine, 
which the Government of Ecuador had brought forth also 
in 1945, and which called for unbroken continuity of diplo¬ 
matic relations even when changes in government were 
brought about by revolution in defiance of democratic 
principles and practices. The Estrada Doctrine had formed 
the basis of a study of the problem of recognizing de facto 
governments undertaken by the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee at the direction of the Chapultepec Confer¬ 
ence. But the Juridical Committee had not completed its 
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report and the Ecuadorian delegation had injected the 
issue into the Bogota Conference by submitting the 
Estrada Doctrine again as a formal project. Uruguay had 
then countered by proposing the Rodriguez Larreta 
Doctrine. 

Both of these doctrines represented extreme view¬ 
points.®® Resolution XXXV, the final act of the Bogota Con¬ 
ference on this point, constituted a compromise along the 
lines of a resolution put forward by the United States and 
favored by a large majority of the delegations, who felt 
that both the Estrada and Larreta doctrines would have 
deprived each state of the sovereign right to decide for 
itself whether or not to maintain diplomatic relations with 
another government. Resolution XXXV states the general 
desirability of continuity in diplomatic relations among 
the American states without committing them to estab- 
Hsh or reject relations with any new revolutionarv' regime. 
The resolution also declared that recognition should not in 
futme be construed to amoxmt to approval or disapproval 
of the internal policies of any American government.*® 

In the time which has elapsed since the Bogota Con¬ 
ference a number of “constitutional” governments have 
been overthrown by violence, including that of Panama in 
the AmuLfo Arias coup of December, 1949. It has been 
argued by the proponents of the Larreta Doctrine that 
Resolution XXXV may have helped encourage these force¬ 
ful overturns by favoring establishment of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with revolutionary de facto regimes. Resolution 
XXXV has not finally settled the issue in any case. Inas¬ 
much as the Inter-American Juridical Committee was not 
prepared to submit at Bogota the report on de facto 
governments which the Chapultepec Conference had 
directed it to prepare, the Ninth Conference postponed 
final definitive action until the Tenth meeting should be 
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held. The Larreta Doctrine will certainly be heard from 
again at diat time. What Dr. Alfaro may have to say about 
it in the future will be of high interest in view of recent 
political happenings in Panama. 

During the consideration of social and cultural matters 
the Panamanian delegation sponsored a resolution to ac¬ 
knowledge the valuable contributions of the International 
Red Cross and to support the activities of that organiza¬ 
tion. The Conference accepted this as Resolution XXV.^^ 
The Isthmian Repubhc, long active in promoting the Inter- 
American Commission of Women,also supported a con¬ 
vention on granting of pohtical rights to women, and a 
second convention granting women equal civil rights with 
men.^® The Panamanian Constitution of 1946 had aheady 
incorporated both concepts into the basic law of the 
Republic.^^ 

During the course of the Bogota meeting a fierce out¬ 
break of rioting swept the city, apparently touched off by 
the assassination of the leader of the leftist Colombian 
Liberals, Gait&n. The people of Panama, like those of the 
other American states, were gravely concerned at the news 
of this outbreak, for it completely disrupted the proceed¬ 
ings of the Conference for five days, and in the turbulence 
and bloodshed, which took over 1,200 lives before troops 
quelled the uprising, the distinguished foreigners in Bogota 
were by no means assured of personal safety. There were 
elements in Panama, however, that were slow to accept at 
full face value the declarations of the Colombian Con¬ 
servative Government and the United States Secretary of 
State, that the demonstration had been set off by remote 
control from Moscow.^® From this distance it seems they 
may very well have been right, and that it was mainly a 
forlorn attempt of the once-great Colombian Liberals to 
parade their woes before a distinguished audience of 
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hemispheric statesmen. The spectacle of the semi-Fascist, 
Laureano Gomez, presiding over the opening session of 
the Conference could ver)’ logically have been much more 
of a spark to arouse the followers of Gaitan than any 
instructions issuing out of the Soviet’s agents in Colombia. 

Through the years of the Second World War, and after, 
the Repubhc of Panama continued to give support to the 
various speciahzed agencies of the Inter-American Sys¬ 
tem. In April of 1944 Senorita Anita Ramirez Duque repre¬ 
sented her country at the largest and most successful 
meeting yet of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women;^® Galileo Patino served as chairman of the Fifth 
Committee (on Libraries) at the Assembly of Librarians 
of the Americas in Washington in May of 1947;^’' in 
August, 1947 the City of Panama was host to the Inter- 
American Congress of Directors of Tourism and Immigra¬ 
tion;^® the Republic’s cooperation in pushing the Inter- 
American Highway toward completion all but eliminated 
one of the greatest obstacles in the path of that goal by 
bringing the road through the jungles north of David to 
just twenty-five miles from the Costa Rican border.*® A 
number of distinguished Isthmian lawyers attended the 
Sixth Conference of the Inter-American Bar Association 
in Detroit, Michigan, May 22 to June 1, 1949, which was 
opened with a message from President Truman.®® Other 
professional leaders have represented the Republic at 
many similar Pan American gatherings, which have been 
held with increasing frequency since the end of the war 
has eased travel difficulties within the hemisphere.®* Cul- 
tinal interchanges have also greatly aided the spirit of 
Inter-American cooperation.®^ A noteworthy example of 
this was a Carnegie Foundation Research grant in 1948 
to Professor John Biesanz of Tulane University to under¬ 
take a sociological study of Panama. Professor Biesanz had 
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served as visiting Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Panama in 1946 and 1947.'*® In every conceivable way 
the Panamanian people have earnestly cooperated and 
worked to make the Pan American movement the success¬ 
ful regional organization which it is today—a success 
which has imdoubtedly inspired, at least in part, the 
creation of the Western European bloc as a project in 
collective international cooperation. In the mid-twentieth 
century, when the regional organization seems to be the 
most valued vehicle of collective security, the Inter- 
American System has pointed the way. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Panama and the United Nations 


Januaky 2,1942, at the WMte House in Washington, 
O D. C., the Repubhc of Panama joined with twenty- 
five other nations at war with the Axis in signing a formal 
pledge not to make a separate peace or armistice with the 
enemy, and declaring their aims to be ‘complete victory” 
over “savage and brutal forces seeking to subjugate the 
world This ceremony marked the birth of the United 
Nations. Originally the name designated the combination 
of powers allied to defeat the Axis in the Second World 
War, but as the conflict progressed and the certainty of 
ultimate victory grew there developed the further concept 
that the wartime “United Nations could and should be 
continued after hostilities ceased as a permanent inter¬ 
national organization to preserve the peace thus won. 

As plans for this general mtemational organization 
were being formulated there was much conjecture as to 
the relationship which the American repubhcs and their 
regional system would bear to such a body.^ At various 
wartime conferences Panama and the other Latin Ameri¬ 
can states present in no sense participated as a collective 
Latin American bloc. The vital issue was the speedy win¬ 
ning of the war. A world-wide coalition had dedicated 
itself to the attainment of that goal. Any ideas of regional- 
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ism seemed to have been definitely submerged into a 
global cooperation of all nations of good will. 

The first important general Allied conference was the 
United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture held 
at Hot Springs, Virginia, in May 1943.3 Out of this was 
organized the United Nations Food and Agriculture Or¬ 
ganization. Panama’s delegation included Ramon Antonio 
Vega, Eduardo Icaza, and Mario Guardia.^ All belhgerent 
Latin American powers were present at this meeting and, 
as one of the world s great food producing areas, w'ere of 
prime importance in United Nations plans for mobilizing 
agricultural resources to help win the war. 

In October 1943, the United Nations Rehef and Re- 
habihtation Administration held its conference at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey.® Panama’s delegates here were Enrique 
A. Junenez, Ricardo A. Morales, and Licenciado Narciso 
E. Garay.® Here plans were laid for war rehef operations 
m Europe and Asia. The Rehef and Rehabihtation Admin¬ 
istration (UNRRA) was created as a continuing organiza¬ 
tion and may be regarded as a sort of forerunner of a 
permanent general world body. 

In July of 1944 the United Nations Monetary and Bank¬ 
ing Conference was held at Bretton Woods. The Pana¬ 
manian delegates were A. Guillermo Arango, and Licen¬ 
ciado Narciso E. Garay.^ Panama was not so vitally 
concerned in this meeting as most other Latin American 
states, since the principal problem on the agenda was a 
system of controlling transactions in foreign exchange. 
This question is, and has been, academic for all practical 
purposes in Panama, because the Panamanian dollar (the 
balboa) is firmly pegged to the United States dollar, cent 
for cent,® and the isthmian repubhc automatically enjoys 
the benefits of a favorable position held by the United 
States in foreign exchange. The Bretton Woods Confer- 
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ence created the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, to assist in reconstruction, promote pri¬ 
vate foreign investments by means of guarantees, and 
boost international trade.® 

Another conference which was of far more concern to 
Panama was the International Civil Aviation Conference 
held at Chicago, lUinois, from November 1st through De¬ 
cember 7th, 1944. The Repubhc was represented at this 
meeting by Carlos Icaza, Chairman of the Delegation, 
Inocencio Galindo, Enrique Lefevre, and Licenciado 
Narciso GarayThe Is thm ian state served with Austraha, 
Egypt, Greece, and Norway upon the Credentials Com¬ 
mittee.^’^ 

Latin American nations did not play a leading role in 
this conference since the great air powers such as Britain 
and the United States carried the most influence, but the 
Latin American states did very frequently act in concert 
during the proceedings. This appearance of a “Latin 
American bloc” excited considerable comment, for it was 
the first time these repubhcs had ever achieved such soli¬ 
darity upon the stage of international affairs. The United 
States had recently appeared to many Latin Americans to 
be cultivating great-power relations at the expense of 
Inter-American relations, and this ‘T)loc” was the natural 
result of the smaller states of the hemisphere feeling a 
need to draw closer to one another for mutual protection 
against possible pressure upon them from the great 
powers.’- In this conference the Latin American bloc op¬ 
posed the estabhshment generally of strong international 
controls over aviation. Panama was one of the most vocal 
of the Latin American bloc, and since the Isthmus was by 
the bare fact of geography of immense importance to air 
routes, the voice of Panama was heard with attention. Not 
only did Panama take her place in the regional Latin 
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.American group, but she was also to be found along \ritli 
Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela on cer¬ 
tain issues of special concern to that “Bolivarian” group. 

Carlos Icaza addressed the Conference saving that the 
Republic of Panama opposed estabhshing an Interna¬ 
tional Board with authority to permit or control flights 
over its territory.” The Panamanians declared that even 
though international agreements might contain language 
“designed” to “protect” small powers, such nations had 
a fundamental right as sovereign entities to take their own 
risks and assume the consequences of so doing. Other 
small nations seconded tliese declarations.*^ A number of 
amendments sponsored by Panama and the others of the 
“small power” category were adopted: conserv^ing of sover- 
eign rights in airspaces, rights to control routings and 
franchises, training and competency of pilots, and owner¬ 
ship of aircraft by nationals.*^ 

The Repubhc was particularly concerned with interna¬ 
tional air traffic between various points in Northern South 
America, the Caribbean Islands, Central America, and the 
southern United States, for it expected to be a key stop¬ 
over point on such flights.*® The Conference adjourned 
on December 7, 1944, after creating a Provisional Inter¬ 
national Civil Aviation Organization which would have a 
twenty-member coimcil. The functions of this body were 
principally to be to attempt to arbitrate disputes among 
the powers signatory to the convention creating it. An¬ 
other action of the Conference of interest to om subject 
was a convention agreeing upon nationahty markings of 
aircraft. The Repubhc of Panama designation was to be 
“RX,” and that of the United States “N.”*« 

During tihe early autumn of this same year, 1944, the 
origins of a permanent United Nations structure were de¬ 
veloped in a conference of the “Big Four” (Russia, Britain, 
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nRiria and the United States) at Dumbarton Oaks from 
August 21 to October 7. At this meeting were issued the 
formal “Proposals” which embodied tentative plans for a 
lasting world organization. Regional “agencies” and “ar¬ 
rangements” were recognized by Article VIII, Section C, 
of these Proposals. It was thus clearly contemplated that 
the American repubhcs would in some degree, at least, 
continue to function as a Western Hemispheric organiza¬ 
tion.^^ 

In February and early March, 1945, as detailed in the 
preceding chapter of this work, the states of the Inter- 
American System had convened at Chapultepec, Mexico, 
in the first important pohtical conference of the hemi¬ 
spheric organization since the Rio gathering of the foreign 
ministers in January 1942. At Chaprdtepec the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals were discussed and debated at consider¬ 
able length. 

The American states made it plain that it would be their 
intent from 1945 onward to play a role in world interna¬ 
tional cooperation which would always be conditioned 
by influences from within their hemispheric organization. 
Although pledging their best efforts to attain the objec¬ 
tives fimdamentally aspired to by “peoples everywhere,” 
and declaring their purpose to cooperate with all “hke- 
minded nations,” and to conduct regional activities and 
procedures in consistency with “the purposes and princi¬ 
ples of the general international organization when it shall 
be formed,” the Latin American states did not by these 
piously phrased generalities obscure their determination 
to amend the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals along these 
general lines: 

1. To clearly define and limit the powers of the pro¬ 
jected world organization. 

2. To secure larger representation for small powers gen- 
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erally, and Latin American powers specifically, upon the 
projected “Security Council.” 

3. To define a wide field of jurisdiction (including 
settlement of regional disputes) to agencies such as the 
Inter-American System.^® 

The refusal of the United States to go along had pre¬ 
vented the Chapultepec Conference from formally recom¬ 
mending that the American states sponsor such amend¬ 
ments to the Proposals. Traditionally the Inter-American 
System had adopted final acts only by unanimous concur¬ 
rence of participating members. But lack of a formal 
recommendation did not prevent the Latin American na¬ 
tions from carrying their fight independently to the San 
Francisco Conference of the United Nations for Inter¬ 
national Organization, which convened from April 25 to 
May 28,1945 to formally inaugurate the permanent United 
Nations and promulgate its Charter of Organization. 

Membership in the San Francisco Coherence was at 
first limited to those states which had declared wm on 
the Axis and adhered to the United Nations Declaration 
of January 2,1942. The Repubhc of Panama of course met 
these qualifications and thus became a charter member of 
the permanent United Nations organization. The Isthmian 
Republic was represented at San Francisco by Roberto 
Jimenez, Ricardo J. Alfaro, Octavio Mendez Pereira, Juan 
R. Morales, and Abdiel J. Arias. Dr. Jimenez served as a 
member of the Preparatory Commission.^® 

The Act of Chapultepec and the “Argentine Question” 
were major issues of the Conference wi3i entirely Ameri¬ 
can backgrounds, but most of the Latin American powers 
were equally interested in the question of the liberum veto, 
which the European War Alhes (the so-called “Big Three” 
—Russia, Britain, and the United States) had decided at 
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Yalta to demand for themselves on the Security Council^'' 
Although their battle against the veto won support from 
nations located in other parts of the world, the Latin 
American states suffered defeat upon this issue. One factor 
of great importance to this outcome was the adamant posi¬ 
tion of the United States alongside the other great powers 
in support of the veto power.^^ 

In spite of the fact that Argentina had responded to the 
invitation of the Mexico City Conference, had declared 
war on Germany on March 27, 1945, and had signed the 
Act of Chapultepec, the Soviet Foreign Minister, M. Molo¬ 
tov, steadfastly opposed the admission of Argentina to the 
San Francisco Conference. The United States had indi¬ 
cated its satisfaction with the “new” Argentina in a radio 
speech of Nelson Rockefeller.^^ The issue was one which 
could be determined by majority vote, and the American 
states voted as a soHd bloc, making up two-thirds of the 
majority of nations which voted the admission of the 
Argentine Repubhc.^ This represented a signal triumph 
for both the American regional concept of a united front 
and for Latin America, albeit several of the American 
states felt that the record of Argentina during the Second 
World War constituted nothing which could be viewed 
with pride.^* Panama was among these, and their collec¬ 
tive “conscience” was somewhat appeased by following 
Mexico’s lead in the successful fight to exclude Franco 
Spain. The Latin American bloc also sponsored a State¬ 
ment of Principles and Purposes of the United Nations 
Organization, a Definition of Powers, and a Declaration 
for the International Protection of Human Rights, which 
were accepted in the final Act. All of these helped to 
clarify hazy phraseology of the Dumbarton Oaks Pro¬ 
posals.^® 

The Act of Chapultepec precipitated a major contro- 
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versy at San Francisco. Tlie question was raised as to 
whether the Security Coimcil should not first delegate 
specific authority to the Inter-American System before the 
Chapultepec procedure could properly be put into effect 
and the American nations take action as a regional organ 
to repel an aggression by one American state against an¬ 
other. Article 51 of the United Nations Charter finally 
recognized the right of “collective” resistance to “armed 
attack.” This of course did not go as far as the Act of 
Chapultepec, which also contemplated possible collective 
action to prevent an attack.^® 

On November 13, 1945, the Repubhc of Panama de¬ 
posited her ratification of the Charter adopted at the San 
Francisco Conference.^^ The Isthmian state was thus pres¬ 
ent when the first General Assembly of the United Nations 
convened at London, January 10, 1946.^® Although each 
member state has but one vote in the Assembly, it may 
be represented by as many as five delegates. Panama was 
represented at London by Roberto Jimenez and Demetrio 
A. Porras. Senor Jimenez was the first Panamanian to be 
honored with a high office in the world organization, 
serving as Chairman of the Sixth (Legal) Committee of 
the first and second parts of the First Regular Session of 
the General Assembly. Mario de Diego, Jorge E. Boyd, 
German Gil Guardia, Octavio Mendez Pereira, Heman 
Porras, and Arturo de la Guardia are otlier citizens of the 
Repubhc who have served as delegates to the General 
Assembly during various periods of the First Session.^® 
Panama has thrice drawn attention by its activity with 
respect to important controversial issues before the world 
organization. The first such occasion was when the colonial 
powers of the world, acting in accordance with Ghapter XI 
of the United Nations Charter dealing with “non-self gov¬ 
erning peoples,” submitted lists of the regions under foeir 
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respective flags wliich they considered to be in such a 
category, and therefore subject to United Nations pro¬ 
visions for trusteeship territories. 

The United States included the Panama Canal Zone in 
its list of such areas,®® and the Panamanian delegation 
immediately raised a vigorous protest, issuing an official 
declaration maintaining that the inclusion of the Canal 
Zone among the “non-self governing” territories mentioned 
in Article 73(e) of the Charter must be regarded as an 
error, since sovereignty over the Canal Zone “had never 
been transferred to the United States.”®^ 

T his action once again brought to the fore a long 
smouldering issue. As we have had occasion to note before 
the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty had granted to the United 
States “all the rights, power, and authority” which it 
“would possess and exercise if it were sovereign—to the 
entire exclusion of the exercise by the Republic of Panama 
of any such rights, power, or authority.” Not only was 
this issue paraded in the old days before the League of 
Nations®® and in the hterature produced by some of 
Panama’s most respected scholars,®® but at times it had 
even been the crux of litigation before the Supreme Comrt 
and other United States judicial tribunals.®^ No clear-cut 
judicial determination has yet been made by a competent 
court of last resort. 

The executive branch of the North American Govern¬ 
ment has always conducted itself in accord with the prin¬ 
ciple that the United States was in a position equivalent 
to sovereignty.®® Certainly the United States exercises suffi¬ 
cient majestas imder the 1903 Treaty to be utterly exclu¬ 
sive of any claim of Panama to exercise possessory rights. 
In such circumstances the theoretical “sovereign title” be¬ 
comes rather empty. The United States seemed to consider 
that its exercise of sovereign right brings the Canal Zone 
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within the purview of the U.N. Charter clauses dealing 
with Trusteeship Territories. The listing of such territories 
had to be a unilateral action of the reporting power. This 
principle has been determined by the Special Committee 
of the Fourth Committee of the General Assembly, which 
was created by Resolution 146 (II) of November 3, 1947 
to examine the information transmitted by the colonizing 
powers under Article 73(e) of the Charter. 

During meetings of this Committee in September, 1948, 
held in Paris, a case similar to Panama’s claims anent the 
Canal Zone arose. The Soviet representative attempted 
to persuade the committee not to consider information 
relating to Indonesia which had been presented by The 
Netherlands. It was stated on behalf of the Secretariat 
that the Secretary-General had no option but to summarize 
and analyze any information transmitted by the colonial 
powers. The Gommittee then decided by 8 votes for, 
1 against, and 4 abstentions that the Soviet proposal was 
‘T)eyond the competence of the Committee.”®® The Panama 
Canal Zone seems to be an analogous case, for the action 
of the Committee imphes that determination of regions 
to be reported under Article 73(e) lies exclusively with 
the reporting power in the hght of its constitutional rela¬ 
tionships with the territories for whose administration it 
is responsible. Under the circumstances, therefore, the 
Panamanian protest amounted to nothing more than a 
reiteration, for the record, of Panama’s historic claims over 
this issue. It is of interest to note, however, that on at least 
one occasion after the Panamanian protest the United 
States representative on this Special Committee did omit 
the Canal Zone from a list of “non-self governing” terri¬ 
tories, which he submitted as part of a proposed “working 
paper.”®^ Whether this is to be construed as a quiet ac¬ 
ceptance by the United States of Panamanian sovereignty 
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within the Canal Zone is highly conjectural in the opinion 
of this writer. 

Another United Nations issue in which Panama was 
concerned was the elaborate report of the Special Com¬ 
mittee on Palestine which was delivered to tlie General 
Assembly during the summer of 1947, three months after 
the Committee began its investigations in the Holy Land 
and Near East in May. Panama was a member of the 
United Nations Commission on Palestine then created, 
and Eduardo Morgan was the Republic’s representative 
on the Commission.®* Dr. Ralph Bimche, of the United 
States, was the Chairman of this body, after the assassina¬ 
tion of Count Folke Bemadotte of Sweden. The pains¬ 
taking and generally successful labors of the Commission 
e arned the plaudits of the entire world at the time, al¬ 
though there has lately been a growing fear that its settle¬ 
ment of the Palestine question will prove to have not been 
a final one. 

The other United Nations business in which Panama has 
played a leading role has been in the preparation of a 
Declaration on the Rights and Duties of States—long a 
favorite Latin American project. The eminent Panamanian 
statesman whose name has so often figured in this dis¬ 
sertation, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, former President of the 
Repubhc, has from the very inception of the United Na¬ 
tions organization urged official action at various meetings 
to breatiie new life into this idea. He had been hard at 
work upon a pronouncement along the lines of the Con¬ 
vention on the Rights and Duties of States adopted by the 
American repubhcs at Montevideo in 1933. In the faU of 
1946 this draft was sponsored by Panama in the General 
Assembly. 

By Resolution 38 (I) of December 11,1946 the General 
Assembly instructed the Secretary-General to transmit the 
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Alfaro Declaration to all member states and to bodies con¬ 
cerned with international law for their comments and 
observations. The General Assembly also referred the 
Declaration to its Committee on the Progressive Develop¬ 
ment of International Law and its Codification. That Com¬ 
mittee recommended postponement of consideration of 
the subject and reference to the newly created Interna¬ 
tional Law Commission.^® 

Upon this recommendation by the Sixth Committee, the 
General Assembly voted 39-0 that the Commission should 
use the Alfaro Draft submitted by Panama as the basis of 
its study. This vote came after an amendment sponsored 
by Soviet Russia to delete any reference to the Draft 
Declaration proposed by Panama was beaten by a vote of 
30 to 5. Thus in 1949 Dr. Alfaro had the satisfaction of 
seeing his Declaration taken up for consideration by the 
Commission on International Law, of which he was a 
member. The Commission met at Lake Success from April 
12 to Jrme 9, 1949, under the chairmanship of Judge 
Manley O. Hudson of the United States." 

The Commission considered the Pa namanian draft in 
three readings. Although changes were made in language 
and arrangement, the Draft Declaration on Rights and 
Duties of States which the Commission finally approved 
and voted to submit directly to the General Assembly was 
in substance the Panamanian draft. The Declaration con¬ 
tains four basic rights and ten fundamental duties.^^ It 
recognized the rights of (1) independence, (2) self de¬ 
fense, (3) equahty of states, and (4) territorial jurisdic¬ 
tion. The duties are (1) non-intervention, (2) refraining 
from fomenting civil strife, (3) respect for human rights, 
(4) maintenance of national order, (5) settlement of dis¬ 
putes by peaceful means, (6) refraining from the use of 
force against other states, (7) declining assistance to a 
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state engaged in illegal use o£ force, (8) refusing to recog¬ 
nize territorial acquisitions obtained by unlawful means, 
(9) carrying out obligations in good faith, and (10) con¬ 
ducting international relations in accordance with the 
principle that international law has supremacy over the 
sovereignty of any individual state. 

Two members of the Commission, Vladimir M. Koretsky 
of the Soviet Union, and Manley O. Hudson of the United 
States, voted against the Declaration.^^ Koretsky declared 
that the Panamanian proposal could be distorted into a 
“super state” exploitation of the world in complete dero¬ 
gation of the ideal of juridical equahty of states, and he 
objected that the draft which was finally approved went 
even beyond the Panamanian draft in denying the sover¬ 
eignty of states. Hudson stated that he opposed the draft 
because it “went beyond the Charter of the United Na¬ 
tions and beyond international law at its present stage of 
development.” 

With the opposition of the United States and Russia 
thus assured it was certain that the Draft Declaration 
would encounter rough going in the General Assembly. 
On October 16, 1949, the Sixth Committee presented to 
the Assembly a resolution sponsored by Argentina, The 
Netherlands, and the United States. This resolution states 
that the General Assembly has encountered some diffi¬ 
culties in formulating basic rights and duties of states 
“in the fight of new developments of international law and 
in harmony with the Charter of the United Nations and 
the need for continuing study with regard to this sub¬ 
ject.” It recalls that it is a responsibility of the U.N., and 
more specifically of the General Assembly, to encourage 
the progressive development of international law, and its 
codification. It then declares that the Draft Declaration is 
to be transmitted to member states and they are requested 
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to furnish comments and suggestions by July 1, 1950 and 
to say (1) whether any further action should be taken by 
the General Assembly on the Draft Declaration, and (2) 
the exact nature of the document to be aimed at, if so. 
A text of tlie Draft Declaration was appended to the 
Resolution."*® 

After some debate the Assembly, on November 2, 1949, 
adopted this Resolution by a vote of 39 for, none against, 
and IQ abstentions.** As of the date of this writing in the 
late summer of 1950 the results of this poll of member 
states for comments and suggestions are not known. The 
past history of the effort to produce a Declaration on 
Rights and Duties of States, however, indicates little likeh- 
hood that any agreement can be reached in the present 
state of world antagonism. Dr. Alfaro is probably due for 
continued disappointment in his efforts to bring this matter 
to a successful conclusion. 

The Panamanian Draft may possibly indicate an atti¬ 
tude on the part of the Isthmian Repubhc vis-a-vis the 
world organization and the position relative to it of the 
Inter-American System, which this writer believes has 
more and more tended to diverge from that common to 
the majority of Latin American states. As noted elsewhere 
in this work, Latin America generally underwent a change 
from the old effort to find in a world organization an order 
that would be paramount to a regional system which all 
too often had fallen under the dominating influences of 
the United States. This change was apparent at Chapul- 
tepec, and even more so at San Francisco. The Latin 
American nations had then sought to preserve and 
strengthen their American regional organization even at 
the expense of the incipient world body. In these meet¬ 
ings Panama had gone along with her sister nations,*® but 
I have the impression from conversations I have had with 
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persons of all shades of poHtical opinion upon the Isthmus 
that this course was undertaken with some hesitancy and 
even misgiving, and that after San Francisco the trend was 
all in favor of bolstering the supremacy of the United 
Nations over any regional system. The Alfaro draft incor¬ 
porates such an idea and, significantly, met the opposition 
of both the United States and Argentina, two nations often 
at loggerheads within the Americas on other issues. 

The causes for this are not difficult to ascertain. In the 
first place the presence of the Yanqui Canal Zone across 
her territory creates political, social, and economic prob¬ 
lems for Panama vis-u-vis the United States which are 
entirely foreign to the present situation of any other Latin 
American state. The tremendous pressures of North 
American influences in almost every phase of Panamanian 
fife cause the Republic’s leaders, of virtually every party, 
to instinctively seek to find in the United Nations, as once 
they so futilely did in the League of Nations, a possible 
counterpoise to Yanqui power. They frankly do not regard 
the Inter-American System as the completely adequate 
answer because of the practical reahties of their position. 
The controversy with the United States over the Defense 
Bases since 1945, considered in the next chapter, and the 
effects upon Panama’s national economy of demobilization 
in the Canal Zone and the operation of the Government 
Commissaries there, have all been factors in very recent 
history which tended to confirm these attitudes. This 
writer has been impressed by the xmanimity with which 
these views were expressed to him by members of other¬ 
wise hopelessly divided factions in Panama’s torrid politi¬ 
cal scene. Such leaders as Enrique Jimenez, Ricardo 
Alfaro, Harmodio Arias, Daniel Chanis, and Amnlfo Arias 
can apparently meet on this ground, if no other, because 
it touches the very wellsprings of Panama’s national pride. 
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Enrique A. Jimenez, who was President of the Republic in 
1946 and 1947 when the defense bases issue almost drove 
the United States and Panama into complete estrange¬ 
ment, expresses this basic imcertainty of the Panamanian 
national sentiment in language which becomes quite sig¬ 
nificant when one couples the fact that he occupied the 
high office of chief executive of Panama with the fact that 
he also adhered to poHtical factions which have generally 
been friendly toward the United States. His words are 
quite typical of sentiments expressed to this writer by 
many other lesser Panamanians. 

. . . there has been ... a lack of understanding of the Pana¬ 
manian people. . . . The United States Government competes 
unfairly and unjustly . . . with the industry and commerce of 
Panama. . . . we ask . . . that we be permitted to make our 
contribution with the dignity becoming a free, independent 
people, and . . . consistent with our sovereignty. . . .^® 

Ex-President Jimenez then goes on to point out that 
Panamanians like peoples of most of the lesser states of 
the world have always been most jealous of this concept 
of “sovereign independence” and ever ready to guard it 
against even the indirect threat of economic penetration 
such as the competition of the Canal Zone Commissaries. 
It was natural for the Isthmian Republic to seek in the new 
world organization a bulwark for its freedom. This was 
especially true when the world body proclaimed its devo¬ 
tion to broad principles of social and economic justice and 
developed specialized organizations to bring such giTn«; to 
reahty in every part of the war-tom earth. 

When the United Nations took official action to put 
down the aggression in Korea in the summer of 1950 the 
Repubhc of Panama was quick to pledge its support to 
this great project in mtemational cooperation. On August 
3,1950 the government authorized the use of the national 
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merchant marine in support of the war purposes of the 
United Nations, the free transit of United Nations forces 
across the isthmus, the use of supphes and resources, 
including farm lands, and the reactivation of World War II 
bases and such others as might be necessary for training 
and defense.^'^ 

This last move was especially significant in view of 
Panama’s refusal, after 1946, to consent to United States 
use of these properties on a bilateral basis, a controversy 
discussed in the next chapter herein. Now Dr. Carlos Brin, 
chief of the Panamanian delegation at Lake Success, de¬ 
clared that his country would offer the sites without any 
strings attached, and for any plan worked out by the 
United Nations command! It seems to this writer that no 
more striking evidence could be found of Panama s atti¬ 
tude toward the world organization as compared to any 
other agency upon earth. Nor is the picture altered by 
the likelihood that United States forces would in all prob- 
abffity be the United Nations groups sent to occupy the 
bases. That would not change the aU-important fact, to a 
Panamanian, that the action was bemg taken by, and ia 
the name of, the United Nations rather than by the power 
of the “Gringo Colossus.” 

In August of 1950 the Cabinet took an historic step; it 
authorized recruitment of an army of Panamanian volim- 
teers to fight imder the United Nations banner in Korea. 
This was the act of a nation which had never sent an armed 
force to fight beyond its borders, and which indeed had 
not had any army at all for more than forty-five years 
except for the small beach and security watches of World 
War II.^® This circumstance affords another insight into 
Panamanian views toward the United States, and toward 
the United Nations. Dr. Briu had this to say on October 
7,1950: 
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We called for volunteers, and got 1,000 in a short time. But 
we were never able to find out from Washington what plane 
it had for such forces (referring to the fact that the over-all 
command of United Nations forces in Korea had been awarded 
to United States authorities) ... so we stopped the enlist¬ 
ment procedure.^*’ 

Senor Brin went on to declare that forces could be raised 
from Central and South American nations, merged into a 
single United Nations imit, and be trained to use the 
facihties of the abandoned bases. Such a program would 
of course preclude any return to a status of exclusive 
United States occupation of the sites. The presence of a 
foreign armed force so close to the Canal Zone, regardless 
of what authority it might claim to serve, would doubtless 
be strenuously opposed by the mihtary leadership of the 
United States.®® 

Panama holds membership in the following specialized 
agencies of the United Nations: the International Labor 
Organization, the International Monetary Fund, the Inter¬ 
national Civil Aviation Organization, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the Postal 
Union, the International Telecommunication Union, and 
the Interim Commission of the International Trade Organi¬ 
zation. The Republic signed the Constitution of the Inter¬ 
national Refugee Organization, thus committing itself to 
the program of aiding displaced persons, but had not at 
the time of this writing taken its place as a member of 
I.R.C. Panama is likewise not a member of UNESCO, or 
of the World Health Organization, or the Inter-Govem- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization,®^ or of the 
World Meteorological Organization.®^ 

The Repubhc has been active in the work of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin America, upon 
which its representatives have been Pablo Abad, Miguel 
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Brandao, and Gilberto Orillac.®® Until December 31,1948, 
Panama was one of the powers serving an elective term 
on the Commission on Human Rights, where it was repre¬ 
sented by Dr. Alfaro, M. Amado, and M. de J. Quijano.®^ 
The Republic also was a member of tlie Sub-Commission 
p’]- 0 gdom of Information and the Press, its term of serv¬ 
ice there expiring on December 31,1949. During the meet¬ 
ings of the Second Session of the General Assembly 
Pmiama s delegates were at various times Dr. Alfaro, 
Jorge E. Boyd, Jose A. Sosa, Juan Reyes, and Manuel 
Guardia.®® 

Through the years since 1945 the men who have repre¬ 
sented the Isthmian nation in the world organization have 
compiled an excellent record of cooperation and construc¬ 
tive action which has made their country a leader among 
the smaller nations. The statesmanship of Ricardo J. 
Alfaro, particularly, has made a lasting impression upon 
his colleagues. Harley A. Hotter, Advisor to the Assistant 
Secretary of State for United Nations Affairs, has expressed 
to this writer a personal reaction which is probably an 
accurate expression of what many of those who have 
labored close to the world organization would say: As 
the United Nations records indicate, Panama, since the 
establishment of the United Nations, has attached great 
importance to the World Organization . . . Panama has 
played an active role. ...” 

This record of accompHshment within the greatest proj¬ 
ect of international cooperation which the mind of man 
has yet conceived is the result of undeviating allegiance 
to a policy which the Government of Panama announced 
away back in the very dark days of 1942: the leal cola- 
boracion de nuestra Repubhca a las Naciones Unidas.”®® 
Would that powers far greater than Panama had been 
equally true to the ideals which they at that time pro- 
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claimed! How different migM be the state of the world in 
this year of mid-century. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Present Day Problems: Prospect 


I T SEEMS FITTING to close tMs work with a consideration 
of recent problems which are of a continuing nature 
and likely to affect Panama’s role in any project of inter¬ 
national codperation. The issues which today have the 
greatest bearing on Panama’s part in the United Nations, 
in the Inter-American System, and upon her bilateral 
relations with other powers, notably Ae United States, 
are (1) the domestic pohtical situation, (2) communism 
and the far-flung “Cold War” between East and West, and 
(3) the precarious nature of the national economy. 

Panama’s part in any project of international coopera¬ 
tion, or any other phase of foreign relations, is likely to be 
in the future, as it has always been in the past, conditioned 
fundamentally by domestic pohtics. The Panamanian peo¬ 
ple have characteristically been intensely conscious of 
their public affairs, and there is a greater degree of mass 
participation in such matters than is generally the case in 
Latin America. Partisan feelings have run especially high 
since the end of World War II, and several issues growing 
out of, or closely connected with, Panama’s part in that 
conflict still stir up political furor and keep this always 
turbulent nation in a state of public confusion. Since 1940 
no less than nine changes have occurred in the oflBce of 
president of the Repubhc, and the second half of the cen- 
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tury began wili the most chaotic situation prevailing in 
the City of Panama which that ancient city had seen m a 
very long time, as a consecjuence of the Arias coup dctot 
late in 1949. 

The Peoples Party is the Panamanian manifestation of 
the world Commrmist movement. The Workers Federa¬ 
tion, the Workers General Union, and the Farmers Fed¬ 
eration are other Red “front” organizations. They consti¬ 
tute a weak branch of communism by the standards of 
the powerful Red organizations in Cuba or Rrazil, but the 
most menacing feature of it is its haison with a Communist- 
dominated labor imion in the Canal Zone. This is the 
United Pubhc Workers, which was expelled from the 
C.I.O. on February 16, 1950 on the ground that it was a 
Communist-dominated organization.^ An A.F. of L. source 
estimated in 1949 that the United Pubhc Workers then 
controlled 5,000 of the 15,000 native workers employed 
within the Canal Zone.^ On March 19, 1949, the Foreign 
OfB.ce in Panama City ordered the immediate expulsion 
of Max Brodsky, regional director of this imion, on the 
ground of his Communist connections. Brodsky had long 
been denied admittance to the Canal Zone, but had 
directed his union’s activities from Panamanian soil, where 
he had held a temporary residence permit since 1947 for 
“business purposes.”® 

A hide over a year later, on April 29,1950, the Repubhc 
declared all-out war on communism. A decree of that 
date, signed by President Amulfo Arias and every member 
of his Cabinet, outlawed the Communist “Peoples Party” as 

the absolute negation of all democracy, contrary to Christian 
civilization, and a menace to all democratic regimes. . . . 
All propaganda, activity, or agitation of a Communist character 
is contrary to the democratic regime of the Republic, . . . and 
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has the sole objective of undermining the stabiiit}’ of demo¬ 
cratic institutions. 

The decree stated that the action was being taken be¬ 
cause the Panama Canal constituted “a most important key 
in the defense of this continent, and this countiy" is bound 
by virtue of bilateral treaties, to contribute to the protec¬ 
tion and joint security of the United States of America.” 
All Panamanian citizens, and aliens residing upon the 
Isthmus, were admonished to form a solid front against 
Communist infiltration.^ 

These actions in the Republic, and within the Canal 
Zone have shut off open Communist activity upon the 
Isthmus. But it is well demonstrated by past Mstoiy^ that 
subversive movements often thrive underground, and it 
may be doubted that driving communism to cover in 
Panama will vreaken or destroy it. For one thing many 
of the seeds upon wRich communism and its propaganda 
have fed are still germinating trouble and little has been 
done to kill these roots of discontent. Among points urged 
by those following the 'party line” in Panama are (1) de¬ 
mands that the annual rentals paid to Panama for use of 
the Canal Zone be increased, (2) that idle lands in the 
Canal Zone be turned over to Panamanian fanners for 
cultivation, (3) that the Zone Commissaries be abolished, 
and that the Zone government relinquish its police powders 
such as the licensing of automobiles and drivers. 

The great talking point of Communist agitation on the 
Isthmus is the racial question. Within the Republic of 
Panama there is, practically speaking, absolutely no 'color 
line,” and intermingling of the many races is an ever}^day 
fact. But across the border in the Canal Zone a policy of 
segregating "Gold” and "Silver” (i.e., Caucasian and 
others) employees has been effective in one form or 
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anotlier since construction days, when the two types of 
coin were used to pay off the two classes of workers.^ 
Despite recent desultory official motions to end it segre¬ 
gation is stiff practiced in virtually all public places. This 
pohcy is particularly hateful to Mestizos and other non- 
Africans who find themselves driven pell meff into “Silver” 
clubhouses, swimming pools, housing areas, and theaters 
with the dark-skinned. West Indian English-speaking 
Negroes and barred from “Gold” estabhshments, since any 
degree of color, however slight, seems to class one in 
Yanqui eyes as “Silver.” A recent substitution of the terms 
“National” and “Local” for the old expressions “Gold” and 
“Stiver” does not of course change the situation. 

Commimists in Panama have been quick to exploit the 
inconsistency between talk of “civil rights at Washington, 
D. G., and performance at Canal Headquarters on Balboa 
Heights. Serious race riots have occurred at Balboa in the 
La Boca “Silver” quarters, and anti-Yanqm demonstra¬ 
tions have been staged in Panama. It is the mission of 
Isthmian Communists to contribute to the “Cold War” by 
causing as much embarrassment as possible to the North 
Americans in Panama. In view of the strategic importance 
of the Panama Canal in any hemispheric defense plan, 
the potential danger of this Red activity is easily under¬ 
stood. 

On July 22, 1949, President Truman signed a bill to 
bring all employees of the Panama Canal under Civil 
Service.^ This Act will probably be construed to place 
them imder the “Loyalty Oath” laws, and require of them 
“no-strike against the Government” affidavits, which have 
been required of regular U.S. Civil Service employees 
since World War II.’^ It would seem, however, that real 
Communists would have no compunction about makmg 
such affidavits with their fingers crossed and remaining 
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on the pay roll and mthin the strategic Canal Zone, for 
it is a well-known Communist tenet that any duplicitj- is 
justified if it contributes to fulfilling an assigned mission. 
Likely to be of much more practical value in ferreting out 
Communists and their simpathizers is an apparent deci¬ 
sion of Canal Zone authorities to sign future contracts 
with a newly organized C.I.O. afiBliate instead of the 
United Public Workers. The loss of the affiliation with 
the C.I.O. by the U.P.W. has probably w'eakened the 
effectiveness of the Communist front in Panama more 
than any governmental moves to outlaw it. 

The Naciomlista and Hispanidad parties in Panama are 
of course ideologically opposed to communism. But in 
times past they have collaborated with Communists in 
demonstrations to harass the United States. The cult of 
Hispanidad in Panama bears a considerable relation to 
the Sinarquists of Mexico, and indeed the expression 
Sinarquismo is sometimes heard upon the isthmus. The 
movement is fimdamentally anti-Yanqui, and even anti- 
Pan American. It has expressed an aflfinity for Franco 
Spain, and clings to the ideal of Hispanic culture and 
heritage.® It feeds upon the latent isthmian fears and 
suspicions of El Coloso del Norte^ covets a role for 
Panama of “whipping boy” for “Gringo Imperialism” and 
exploits to the fuUest degree any sympathy it can arouse 
elsewhere in Latin America for Panama in her ‘TDondage” 
to the Yanqui cultural impact and economic power.^® AH 
too often in other Latin American countries writers will 
cite Panama as an example of North American imperial¬ 
ism, which is still believed to be an iusidious menace.^^ 
Panamanian nationalists hasten to seize upon this outside 
“authority” to bolster their cry that no deal can be made 
with the United States without surrendering something. 

The controversy over the wartime defense bases gave 
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the Naciormlistas an opportunity to stir up a major crisis 
between Panama and the United States in 1946-48. As has 
been noted, the Panamanian government under President 
de la Guardia had made these base sites available to the 
United States during the Second World War.^^ The North 
American occupancy o£ these areas was to be for the 
duration and “for not more than one year after hostilities 
shall cease.”^® The United States continued to hold the 
bases more than one year after V-J Day, contending that 
the agreement would be legally effective until one year 
after the definitive treaty of peace. Panama insisted that 
a continued occupation ^ter V-J Day, plus one year, con¬ 
stituted an infringement upon its sovereignty. Upon the 
rock of this controversy much of the stored up good feel¬ 
ing of the Roosevelt years was dashed to pieces.^* 

When the United States Ambassador, General Frank T. 
Hines, submitted the draft of a new treaty in December 
1946, calling for a twenty-year extension of the U.S. lease¬ 
holds on thirteen sites,^® the Nacionalistas considered this 
too good an opportunity to let pass for Panama once again 
to play before the eyes of her Latin American neighbors 
the time-honored role of prime victim of “Yanqui Imperial¬ 
ism.” Although President Enrique Jimenez had put his 
signature to the treaty, the National Assembly had yet to 
ratify it and when they met to consider it a mob of 10,000 
Nationahst hotheads marched on the legislature brandish¬ 
ing clubs, stones, guns, and machetes, and howling against 
Gringo Imperiahsm.^® The terror-stricken Assembly turned 
dovm the treaty 51-0 in scenes very reminiscent of 1926 
when another treaty with the United States had met a 
similar fate.^’^ 

The alleged “cavaher” methods of Ambassador Hines, 
if they were used as his critics said, rmdoubtedly played 
into tire hands of those who instigated this uprising. He 
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was accused of bringing the brusque, authoritarian manner 
of the military into a situation where great diplomatic 
finesse was required. Such a system of blustering, veiled 
threats, patronizing attitudes, and seeming impatience 
with traditional Latin delays and arguments would all 
have been characteristics which Panamanians had come 
to find most distasteful in Gringos. His appointment to 
the post so ably filled during the war years by the e.vperi- 
enced career diplomat, Edwin C. Wilson, was probably 
a mistake in any case. There is quite enough of the U.S. 
Military on the isthmus at Balboa Heights without turn¬ 
ing over to them the Embassy in Bella Vista as well. 
Washington seemed to take this forceful lesson to heart, 
for Hines was soon replaced by a veteran Latin American 
expert from the State Department—Monnett B. Davis. The 
question of the bases, however, was destined to remain 
unsolved up to the time of this wTiting.^® 

Ambassador Davis was eminently successful in effecting 
cordial relationships with Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Ernesto Jaen de la Guardia, and with his successor, 
Ignacio Molino, Jr. under the new President, Domingo 
Diaz Arosemena. Tangible evidence of this was the sign¬ 
ing on March 31,1949, of a civil aviation agreement which 
provided for the development of the $8,000,000 Tocumen 
Airport.^® The NationaUsts immediately raised the familiar 
cry that the United States was using still another insidious 
device to control Panama, and they repeated their 1946 
tactics of storming the Assembly. This time, however, the 
government of Domingo Diaz Arosemena acted with 
courage and firmness and broke up the rioting with tear 
gas, gunfire, and mounted pohce charges. Behmd this 
protection the Assembly ratffied the treaty by 27 votes 
to 12.2® 

The Nacionalista-Hispanidad movement continued to 
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grow, however. The retrenchment in U.S. military and 
civil service establisliments in the Canal Zone accompany¬ 
ing post-war demobilization had a pronounced effect in 
reducing Panama’s volume of business. Following the 
killing of the Hines-Jimenez Treaty the North American 
forces had been swiftly withdrawn from the thirteen war¬ 
time bases in the Repubhc’s territory, and this had pro¬ 
duced an additional jolt to the national economy for 
persoimel at the bases in the RepubUc had spent their 
earnings liberally in the shops and cantinas nearby, and in 
addition many Panamanian laborers employed at the bases 
were thrown out of work. To increase the general un¬ 
certainty of the economic future many isthmians learned 
with foreboding that Dictator Somoza of Nicaragua was 
holding out aU sorts of blandishments to persuade the 
United States to build a new inter-oceanic canal there.^’^ 
It was easy to imagine that the northern republic might 
very well decide to do just that in view of strained rela¬ 
tions with Panama, and the result would be a diversion 
of hundreds of millions of dollars from the isthmus and 
the relegation of the Panama Canal to a position quite 
subordinate to that of the new waterway. 

It might be supposed that the Nationalists as the assas¬ 
sins of Ae Hines-Jimenez Treaty would have received the 
blame for this lag in the nation s economic outlook. Rut 
it seems to be the practice in most lands to blame the party 
in power for the effects of hard times. The rank and file of 
Panama’s working class turned to the Nacionalistas, spear¬ 
headed by Amulfo Arias and his Authentic Revolutionary 
Party as fbe principal opposition and practical alternative 
to the fumbling government which they felt was doing 
nothing to alleviate their hardships. The Revolution of 
November 1949 which violently overthrew President 
Daniel Chanis^® (who had succeeded from the vice presi- 
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dency upon the death of Diaz in the previous summer) 
was, on the whole, welcomed by the masses. Furthermore, 
it had been long expected even by those who were holding 
on so desperately to the reins of power. The venerable 
Diaz Arosemena expressed the thought to this writer not 
long before his death that “constitutional government” 
was functioning atop a volcano. 

Amulfo Arias, who emerged triumphant from the 
imbroglio of November and December, 1949, had long 
been the darling of the laboring masses, in addition to 
Hispanidad and Nationalist elements. He had made an 
exciting nm for the Presidency against Diaz Arosemena 
in 1948. The result hung in the balance for three months 
before the National Election Jmry annotmced on August 7, 
1948, that Diaz was victor by 2,400 votes. Since Diaz was 
the candidate of the pro-government forces, and Panama’s 
national elections usually follow a tj’pical Latin American 
pattern, it is not hard to imagine that the narrow official 
margin of victory may very well have been a manufactured 
triumph. In any case the Arias forces never conceded it, 
and ^ter the coup d'etat of the year’s end m 1949 the 
National Election Jmry reversed itself and declared that 
Arias had won in 1948 after all! This action gave a color 
of legahty to the Arias presidency. This writer is fairly 
well convinced that it represented as well a belated ac- 
fcaowledgment of the factual outcome of the 1948 canvass. 

In 1949 and 1950 President Arias had obvious strong 
support among the masses. No visitor to Panama at the 
time could fail to note the fact. However, he retained the 
bitter hostihty of powerful enemies and domestic isthmian 
pohtics remained very imsettled through the ■winter of 
1950-1951. In May 1951 a typical Panamanian revolution 
occurred when Arias gave the opponents of his regime 
both excuse and opportunity to rise against him by at- 
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tempting to suspend the Constitution of 1946. After three 
days of bloody rioting he was overthrown and imprisoned. 
His loyal supporters defended him to the last behind barri¬ 
cades in the presidencia. The scales were tipped against 
him when the national police obeyed the orders of the 
Assembly which had decreed his deposition. The Vice- 
President, Alcibiades Arosemena, was sworn in as Presi¬ 
dent of the Repubhc on May 9,1951. 

The national police, whose intervention was decisive in 
the May uprising in 1951, always constitute the imponder¬ 
able equation in Panamanian politics. They are the only 
organized armed force in the nation. Their leader. Colonel 
Jose Antonio Remon, is a shrewd, silent man who prefers 
to exercise his enormous influence behind the scene. No 
regime of the past ten years has been able to hold power 
without his support, and he has not hesitated to shift his 
support as he has sensed changing tides of popular opinion. 

The revolution in the spring of 1951 proved once again 
the basic instabflity of the executive power in Panama. 
No nation has been more attracted to the Latin American 
concept of the '*Divine Right of Revolution. The stress 
and strain of conflicting personahties and the divisive 
force of factionalism must always be taken into consid¬ 
eration in attempting to appraise the isthmian repubhc. 
There is no reason to suppose that the future will not be 
completely normal in this respect. Pohtical instabflity is 
essentially a domestic concern, however. Successive gov- 
erments have made relatively few radical changes in for¬ 
eign pohcy the past few years. That is why Panama’s sister 
repubhcs have usually taken a cahn view of the rise and 
faU of factions, parties, and men. 

The shaky nature of Panama’s economy and failure to 
solve problems arising from it were major factors in dis¬ 
crediting both Amuho Arias and the preceding Diaz- 
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Chanis regime. One of the worst crises of an economic 
character was a developing threat to the Isthmian Repub¬ 
lic s position among the principal maritime states of the 
world. As has been noted elsewhere in this work,^ World 
War II had increased the tonnage of shipping registered 
imder Panama’s flag tenfold. Even in the post-war years 
the merchant marine of the Isthmian Republic continued 
to grow, because it had been discovered that operating 
costs, including tax charges, were lower under the flag of 
Panama. Joel Medina, Director of the Seccion Consular y 
de Naves, established cordial relations between his gov¬ 
ernment and many big shipping concerns and did much 
to foster the growth of the Repubhc’s merchant marine. 

These developments had irked merchant seamen, for 
wages, working conditions, and safety precautions w'ere 
imder Panamanian law at a level considerably below the 
standards required under the shipping laws of the United 
States. The International Transport Workers Federation 
soon took up the grievances of the merchant sailors. After 
desultory efforts to force shipowners to grant them con¬ 
cessions, without avail, they took their case to the conven¬ 
tion of the International Federation at Rotterdam in 
August 1949. There they found sympathy, and leaders at 
the convention began talking about a world-wide boycott 
of registered Panamanian shipping.-^ The government 
of President Chanis then awoke to a realization of the 
threat which this situation carried for Panama’s economv 
and its importance as a world maritime power. 

The Republic began to publish data claiming that its 
labor code matched any in the world, and that its wages 
ranked third in the international scale, behind only the 
United States and Canada. It pointed to its long record of 
support of the International Labor Organization, now a 
speciahzed agency of the United Nations. It pointed not 
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only to its new Labor Code of 1948 but to other legislation 
aimed to improve working conditions on board ship. It in¬ 
sisted that the great majority of Panamanian ships were 
modem and in fuU comphance with the International 
Convention of Safety of Life at Sea and of the Loadline 
Convention.-® The ITWF professed not to be impressed 
by any of this and the proposed boycott was put on the 
agenda of the Rotterdam Conference. 

At this juncture the Panama government named two 
special emissaries to go to Rotterdam to try to stave off the 
threatened sanctions. These men were Carlos Berguido, 
Jr., Special Advisor and Coordinator of Shipping for the 
Republic’s Washington Embassy, and Bernardino Gonzales 
Ruiz, Panamanian Minister to Great Britain.^® Berguido 
conducted the negotiations alone because Ruiz was im- 
avoidably detained from getting to Rotterdam in time for 
the meeting. 

Senor Berguido was an excellent choice for this mis¬ 
sion. He had long been recognized as an authority in Latin 
American Admiralty Law, and had written manuals for 
masters and seamen, and instructions for ships at sea and 
in foreign ports At Rotterdam he persuaded ihe Inter¬ 
national Federation to defer boycott action until after a 
Conference at Geneva on December 5,1949, at which the 
Panamanian government guaranteed to have present qual¬ 
ified representatives of the shipping interests. In the 
meantime it was agreed that the charges should be sub¬ 
mitted to a committee of Inquiry of the International 
Labor Organization, which is now an agency of the United 
Nations. 

Before the Geneva meeting could be held the Revolu¬ 
tion had occurred in Panama which brought Arias to 
power. This upheaval furnished a very legitimate excuse 
for postponing the conference, and the prolonged mvesti- 
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gation of the I.L.O. Commission occasioned further delay. 
Finally, on March 2, 1950, the International Transport 
Workers Federation, suddenly and without previous con¬ 
sultation with the Government of Panama, unilaterallv 
withdrew from the Rotterdam agreement. Then, on April 
18,1950, the Seafarers’ Section of the I.T.W.F., in a meet¬ 
ing at Amsterdam, ordered into effect a world-wdde boy¬ 
cott of ships flying Panama’s flag, and announced that the 
help of longshoremen, and perhaps of other unions, would 
be sought in the effort to keep men from signing on the 
ships and to immobilize cargoes in port. The Seafarers 
gave the reason for their act that: “. . . the shipping in¬ 
terests had blankly refused to enter into any such nego¬ 
tiations (for settlement by collective bargaining). Tlie 
Seafarers . . . were not prepared to tolerate further 
delay.”^® 

The crux of the Union’s complaint previously had been 
a refusal of the government to force owners to such a 
collective bargaining conference, and they had contended 
that the apparent disposition of the government to thus 
shield offensive shipping interests had led to spurious 
registrations under Panama’s flag of an increasingly large 
number of vessels. This, they said, constituted a threat to 
the hard-won gains which merchant seamen had obtained 
in every maritime state in the world. Another charge 
which seems utterly rmsubstantiated was that Communist 
and Communist sympathizers were being employed on 
board Panamanian ships. As a matter of fact, masters must 
report to the nearest Panamanian consul any evidence of 
Communist activity on board their vessels.^® 

The Panamanian government has taken the view that 
I.T.W.F. unions have been conducting an unjust vendetta 
against shipping flying its flag, and professes to see in the 
boycott a challenge to its sovereign rights upon the high 
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seas.®® Senor Berguido personally stated his government’s 
position to this writer in an interview on April 20, 1950: 

Panama is anxious to correct any irregularities that might exist, 
but it feels that the evidence submitted so far doesn’t warrant 
the action ... to boycott Panamanian shipping. Just because 
there might be some deficiencies in the case of a few ships is 
no reason why an entire flag should be banned from the seas. 
. . . Many of the members of those (i.e., I.T.W.F.) unions 
are from countries on whose ships the working conditions and 
wages are inferior to those prevafling on the majority of 
Panama flag ships . . . Panama is a member of the United 
Nations and of the Organization of American States and pro¬ 
poses to maintain its sovereignty by all lawful means against 
what it considers the illegal attempt by I.T.W.F. to boycott 
all its ships regardless of their conditions. 

When the report of the International Labor Organi¬ 
zation’s Commission of Inquiry was dehvered to the gov¬ 
ernment of Panama it was found to generally support the 
charges made by the International Transport Workers 
Federation, and was received with dismay. Panama’s con¬ 
stant reiteration of adherence to the United Nations and 
its works left httle opportunity to escape gracefully from 
the settlements proposed by the agency of the world or¬ 
ganization. Fruther fuel was added to the flame of this 
controversy by an unusual number of disasters to Pan¬ 
amanian ships in various parts of the world during 1950 
and 1951. A general policy of evading a showdown con¬ 
tributed to weakening Arias in financial, shipping, and 
labor circles because the outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
served only to emphasize the great logistic importance of 
Panama’s merchant marine, which now numbers more 
than eight hundred ships.®^ In addition to this the prospect 
that tax revenues would decline, if failure to settle the 
controversy produced a drift away from Panamanian reg- 
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istry, added to a feeling of uneasiness and discontent with 

the government. 

The accession of Arias in 1949 had been observed with 
some misgiving in foreign circles, particularly in some 
newspaper and pubhshmg quarters within the United 
States.®^ This feeling was of course based upon the sup¬ 
posed pro-Axis attitudes which Arias had demonstrated 
during his first presidency in 1941.®* But, as this writer 
has concluded in a previous chapter, this record w’as com¬ 
piled not so much on the basis of pro-Axis sentiments as 
upon one of extreme Panamanian nationalism.®^ Indeed 
during the presidential campaign of 1948 Arias had re¬ 
peatedly alleged that he could get along very w-ell with 
the United States, that he was “not anti-anyone—just pro- 
Panama!” After the coup d’etat which made him presi¬ 
dent, United States Secretary of State Acheson wasted 
little time in extending full diplomatic recognition to his 
regime.®® Arias was one of the most colorful figures ever 
to reside in the presidencia and it does not seem that he 
could possibly have lost all of the great reservoir of pop¬ 
ular support which enthusiastically backed his rise to 
power such a short time ago.®* The fanaticism with which 
himdreds of his followers battled to keep him in office in 
May 1951 seems to demonstrate this very clearly. What¬ 
ever may become of him personally the cause of extreme 
nationalism which he represented wdll continue to be 
heard from for a long time in Panamanian affairs. 

Nationalism in any free western country, however, 
must be conditioned today by the sobering aspect of the 
Korean war and the menace of Communist imperialism. 
There is no place for a Panamanian government, of what¬ 
ever shade of domestic political makeup, to go in the 
world of our times but to the side of the United States 
and its allies. In spite of past traditions of aMi-Yanquism 
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even the men of the Nacionalista movement would abhor 
the thought that there ever again could be any under¬ 
standing or collaboration between themselves and the 
Communists. The irritations of the past few years, even 
the lingering bitterness of the controversy over the de¬ 
fense bases in 1946, are for the moment submerged as a 
fundamentally Christian and democratic people awaken 
to the Soviet inspired threat against everything they hold 
dear. They cannot fail to recognize that £he United States 
is the great bulwark of the Western world. The keynote 
of any Panamanian foreign policy will be collaboration 
with the North American republic. 

Ambassador Monnett Davis, who was relieved from his 
post at Panama City late in 1950, can look back upon a 
splendid record of accomplishment in his eflEorts to restore 
and further cordial relations between the United States 
and Panama. His crowning achievement probably was the 
announcement, on January 25, 1950, of the signing of a 
new Treaty of Amity between the two countries which 
he had negotiated with the Minister of Foreign AfFairs, 
Carlos Brin. By this agreement Panama agreed to pay the 
United States about $350,000 in settlement of all claims 
of North American citizens against the Republic for ex¬ 
propriations and for property damage in insurrections 
dating back to 1915. The above figure was reached after 
setting off similar Panamanian claims against the United 
States, notably those arising from the great Colon fire of 
1906 which was aUedgedly due to the neghgence of the 
North American military.®'^ Panamanian friends of the 
writer have characterized this agreement as the most suc¬ 
cessful advance in their nation’s diplomatic ties with 
Washington since the HuU-Alfaro Treaty of 1936. 

Undeniably there is a fingering, latent, antipathy to¬ 
ward the United States in Panama which does inevitably 
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cast a shadow over mternatiorial cooperation. But this 
feeling is obviously receding and does not appear to pose 
any threat to Panama^s loyal support of either the Organi¬ 
zation of American States or of the United Nations. The 
present climate of opinion upon the Isthmus, both in the 
government and out, is most favorable to the ideal of in¬ 
ternational cooperation. Panamanians regard the United 
Nations as still the best great hope of mankind and this 
fact in itself furnishes a most satisfactory obseivation 
with which to bring this study to a close. 
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